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Editorials 
Babbittism 


JOHN GREEN 


Quite a few years ago, the observant mind of Sinclair Lewis 
created a character named George F. Babbitt. He represented 
the average middle class American, and played his part so well 
that he injured the sensibilities of every individualist in America. 
George was just what he was intended to be. He was fairly 
prosperous, not at all cultured, supposedly civic-minded, and dis- 
tinctly “in a rut.” He was the slave of custom, his family, his 
business, and his father-in-law; in fact, of the very cigars which 
he could not resist. 

Nearly all of us are followers and ardent disciples of Babbitt. 
He is the head of an organization in which there are more non- 
thinking members than any other; for once a member begins to 
think, he automatically becomes a non-member. 

We all have some weakness, whereby we follow what is 
customary, instead of what discretion or desire requests. 

If there is a dance, we must go, although we would rather not. 
Our feet hurt, and we intended to finish some work tonight. We 
never miss one, for we must be sociable, so off we go again. 
There is a movie, said to be very good, but of a type which we 
never liked. Others, nevertheless, will say we must not miss it, 
so we will go and sit quietly through it. We hate to eat dinner 
at the same time every day, but we wouldn’t think of going 
home a minute earlier or later to vary the schedule. 

Following a set schedule and obeying orders are a necessary 
part of our younger training, but we should not allow ourselves 
to become too matter-of-fact and willing to accept time-worn 
standards. Individualism is supposed to be an American trait, 
advocated by R. W. Emerson, but it is sadly absent throughout 
the country today. 
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Two Moods 


ALTHEA JOHNSTON 


It is evening. The air is hushed and the sun, a fiery globe of 
orange, has just gone down beyond the fartherest mountain top 
—disappeared with all its radiance. It has left behind it, how- 
ever, as if reluctant to leave without some token by which its 
splendor will be remembered, a faint rosy glow, tinting the sky 
with a thousand shades, which reflect in the dusky twilight of 
the world below. The rich colors of the sun blend into the soft 
blue of the sky and here and there is a streak of pure gold fring- 
ing the clouds. All this is framed, like some quaint old picture, 
by the darker blue and black of the approaching night— 


With lurid splendor that swift paled to gray, 
I saw the dim skies suddenly flush bright, 
*Twas but the expiring glory of the light 
Flung from the hand of the adventurous day. 


—Wheeler. 


The weary form of a man hurries down the ever-darkening 
street. He stares discontentedly at the ground, thinking miser- 
ably of his poorly-done day’s work and still more discontentedly 
of that which he must hurry home and do. Only once does he 
lift his eyes from the dreary street to the glorious sky above, and 
then his eyes and inanimate mind take in only the dark clouds 
which hang on the outskirts of the sunset. The beauty of it all 
transmits nothing to his dulled mind. He thinks, frowning at 
the sky, how late it is getting, and quickens his footsteps. Ab- 
sorbed in his own unhappiness, his mind is engrossed with mis- 
ery, bordering on acute agony. He thinks bitterly of his empty 
life which seems to him lacking in all the richness to which he 
should be entitled. 

Picture that same man, tired from his day’s work, hurrying 
home, only this time he breathes in deeply the refreshing air 
after a day in a closed office. He must hurry home to work 
again, but, meanwhile, he makes the most of his short interval 
of tranquillity in his busy life. He lifts his eyes to the sky, but 
this time he hardly notices the dark clouds. Instead, he is held 
spellbound by the marvel before him. Taking in each detail of 
the ever-changing panorama. before him, he is filled with a 
thankfulness at having witnessed it. In the hushed evening air 
he is at peace with the world. The sunset inspires him, and his 
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mind, no longer weary, is filled with joy. Knowing that it will 
not last long but will soon fade away, he drinks in the beauty with 
a new and entirely unselfish absorption. As he hurries on down 
the street, he reflects the radiance and carries it with him. 


Back Numbers 
MARY VIRGINIA LEACH 


Although the word almanac is of uncertain derivation, many 
authorities trace it to the Arabic article al and the word manakh, 
signifying “sundial.” 

Almost the only literature found in the homes several cen- 
turies ago was the almanac. In fact, Whittier shows by his 
“Snowbound” how much the almanac influenced his life in the 
nineteenth century, by the line, “The Almanac we studied o’er,” 
revealing that they not only read it but studied it. The almanac 
was popular for its calendars, interpretations of proverbs, lists 
of festivals, home remedies, recipes, bits of knowledge, and 
well-known superstitions. 

Tables of this kind were probably possessed by ancient na- 
tions of the east, but the Roman fasti, or calendar, resembles 
more closely the modern almanac. A fragment of an almanac 
for the year 1448 is preserved in Wiesboden, Germany, as the 
earliest specimen of a book printed from type. 

Almanac makers of sixteenth-century France foretold future 
events in such a way that they were forbidden to publish their 
predictions. The seventeenth-century English almanacs were 
filled with bold, unchecked prophecies. Regiomontanus compiled 
the first notable printed almanac in Europe, covering inclusively 
fifty-seven years from 1475 to 1531. 

The first almanac in America is said to have been “Brad- 
ford’s,” issued in Philadelphia. Perhaps the most famous alma- 
nac for its wit and wise sayings is “Poor Richard’s Almanack’”’ 
published by Benjamin Franklin from 1732 until approximately 
1757. The idea wasn’t original but the almanac contains riches 
untold in the way in which it appeals to homespun virtues. His 
proverbs and sayings were based upon his own observations of 
human conduct. 

At present, several almanacs that contain useful information 
are issued annually in Europe and America. The “Almanach de 
Gotha,” which was first printed in 1763, is devoted to political 
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information concerning ruling families and governments of the 
world. It is written in both French and German. 

There are various other kinds of almanasc: The “W. P. A. 
Almanac” is of interest to the laborers, the ’‘Banker’s Almanac” 
to the business men, the ‘‘Housewives Almanac” to the house- 
wives, and the “Hagerstown Almanac’ to those desiring facts. 
The “Lum and Abner Almanac” is humorous as one can ascer- 
tain by its title relating to the comedians. “Dr. Miles” and others 
are published chiefly to advertise patent medicines, just as the 
“Virginia Almanack” is published to advertise Williamsburg, 
Virginia. The Naval Observatory publishes a nautical almanac, 
giving detailed information that is useful to navigators. “Whit- 
aker’s Almanack,” published in England, and several American 
almanacs, such as the “World Almanac,” are precise summaries 
of current political events and facts in general. 


Gems of Wisdom 
CHARLOTTE WEEKS 


A popular form of literature in the early days of our country 
was the almanac. It consisted of calendars, astronomical in- 
formation, and a variety of other literature which, as a rule, 
proved to be very good and entertaining reading. 

In the year 1732, Benjamin Franklin began such an almanac 
under the assumed name of Richard Saunders. Thus, many of 
his sayings began or ended with the phrase “Poor Richard says,” 
and it was for this reason that the almanac came to be called 
“Poor Richard’s Almanack.” It was under this name that the 
publication continued for over twenty-five years. 

Franklin’s most favorite writings were in the form of pro- 
verbs. ‘These proverbs,” as he said, “which contain the wisdom 
of many ages and nations, I assembled and formed into a con- 
nected discourse.” These wise sayings come down to us today, 
and such expressions as “a word to the wise is enough,” and 
quarter of a century in which “Poor Richard’s Almanack” was 
“many words won’t fill a bushel” are as familiar today as in the 
printed and read. 

We do not expect the future publications of this magazine to 
continue for that length of time as almanacs; we do wish, how- 
ever, to present this issue in that form, and we hope the informa- 
tion it contains will serve for your benefit as well as your 
pleasure. 


‘on 
Uy 


aS * 


H. H. S. Almanac 
The Modern Franklin 


HARRIET LONG 


an interview with him! 

I gave my dress a final pat, and smoothed my hair a 
bit flatter, for I knew that he had come from a line of Quaker 
ancestors who were as plain as the daylight itself. 

He opened the door in answer to my knock—there were no 
wasteful servants for him—and I looked into the face of Benja- 
min Franklin, himself. 

It was quite a homely, ordinary face, brightened only by a 
gleam of humor in the eyes and a humorous setting of the mouth. 
His hair was long, straight, and hung loosely to his shoulders. 
He was a man of large proportions, but this only made him seem 
more good-natured. 

He offered no flowery welcome, but bade me enter in a hos- 
pitable manner. I at once felt certain that his views on modern 
problems and situations would be most interesting, and very 


A last my great desire was to be granted—I was to have 
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sensible, even though he lived in the eighteenth century. Re- 
calling his own sayings concerning industry and matter of fact- 
ness, I got down to the business of my interview immediately. 

“Mr. Franklin,” I began, “I don’t want to ask you the usual 
questions about the date and place of birth, boyhood ambitions, 
and so forth, because I’m here to get a different side—your phi- 
losophies concerning today’s problems. Oh yes, your sayings 
are still in use today.” 


“ “A flatterer never seems absurd; 
The flatter’ed always takes his word.’ ” 


I chose to ignore this gentle rebuff—taken from the pages of 
“Poor Richard’s Almanack”—and continued, “Mr. Franklin, just 
what is your opinion, or shall we say, reaction to today’s world 
problems? You know—war, Supreme Court, Five-Year Plans, 
and rearmament.” 

Mr. Franklin thought a moment. “Well, I can’t say that I 
have a definite opinion. ‘He that best understands the world, 
least likes it.’ I mean by that, that I’ve found the world to be 
run on false principles today. Too little democracy.” 

“T see. And what is your opinion of drinking?’ I asked next. 

“T have quite a few opinions on that, young lady. “Take coun- 
cil in wine, but resolve afterwards in water.’ ‘Drink does not 
drown care, but waters it, and makes it grow.’ My advice is 
‘Drink water, put the money in your pocket, and leave the dry- 
bellyache in the punch-bowl.’ ” 

“Fine! Now, Mr. Franklin, have you any solution to our 
labor problems?” 

“Well—‘Weighty questions ask for deliberate answers,’ but 
to prevent the trouble, ‘Let thy discontents be secrets.’ Those 
laborers have gotten just about all they can from the govern- 
ment now—‘The day is short, the work great, the workmen lazy, 
the wages high, the government (and taxpayers) urgeth; up, 
then (sit-down strikers) and be doing,’ because ‘your (collective) 
bargaining has neither friends nor relations,’ (nor the support 
of the taxpayers.)”’ 

“Well said, Mr. Franklin! Well said! I was thinking of 
asking you for some advice to the feminine half of the world, 
but on second thought, I’m sure it wouldn’t be favorable. You 
seem to think girls are mere puppets.” 

“Didn’t I say that ‘A man without a wife (or girl friend) is 
but half a man?’ ” 
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“Well, to come to think of it, you did say that in the 1755 
edition of your almanac. What is your advice to young men?” 

“Be temperate in wine, in eating, girls, and sloth, or the 
gout will seize you and plague you both.’ ”’ 

“That’s rather gruesome, isn’t it?” 

“Perhaps. Here’s another, ‘Would you persuade her, speak 
of reason,’ but most important of all, remember that ‘Happy’s 
the wooing that’s not long a doing.’ ” 

“Last of all, Mr. Franklin, what is your favorite expression, 
or philosophy ?” 

“T suppose it is ‘Little strokes fell great oaks,’ but I have 
another one I like, also: ‘Visits should be short, like a winter’s 
day. Lest you’re too troublesome, hasten away.’ ”’ 

“T get it,” I laughed, and after thanking Benjamin Franklin 
for a most instructive interview, I hastened away, easily able 
to understand why Benjamin Franklin is called America’s patron 
saint of common sense.” 
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H. H. S. Calendar 


Mary McKAy SHUFORD AND ALTHEA JOHNSTON 
SEPTEMBER, 1937 


SUN. MON. TUES. WED. THU. FRI. SAT. 
1 2 3 4 
5 6 7 8 aS 10 11 
12 13* 14 15 16 17 18 
19 20 21 22 23 24* 25 
26 27 28 29 30 


Sept. 9—School officially opened today. 

Sept. 13—Sighs and groans from the pupils as they actually be- 
gan work. 

Sept. 24—This is the day for which the football squad has been 
waiting. The season opened tonight as they played the 
Alumni. 

Weather Forecast: 


Sept. 1- 9—Cool and pleasant. 

Sept. 9-13—Unsettled—showers—caused by starting school. 

Sept. 13-18—Disagreeable—caused by school work. 

Sept. 18-24—Changeable. 

Sept. 24-30—Clear and cooler—suitable for hard work by the 
football squad and for attending games by the student body. 


No matter what they may say or do, 

Just remember—don’t judge other folks by you.u—Jean New- 
man. 

Silence is bliss to some but to others a necessity.—Warren 
Stiteler. 

Ten dollars in cash is worth twenty dollars in credit.— 
Charles Brock, Jr. 

She who feeds a line may find herself caught in it—Martha 
Ann Hiden. 

A deficit is what you have when you haven’t as much as you 
had when you had nothing.—Atwood Strole. 

Die once; live twice.—Audrey Ott. 

Truth is independent; it will stand alone; it needs no prop 
to support it.—Jefferson. 
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OCTOBER, 1937 


SUN. MON. TUES. WED. Behe FRI. SAT. 


1 2 

4 5 6 t 8 9 

11 12 13 14 15 16 

18 19 20 21 22 23 
25 26 27 28 20* 30* 


. 29—This day will go down in history for H. H. 8. A foot- 


Oct. 


Oct. 


ball game with Fredericksburg and a gala day for the sen- 
iors as they held their masquerade. 

30—The Hi-Y girls ‘took off’? this week-end and went to 
camp where a good time was had by all! 

31—Today was a slightly hampered Hallowe’en because it 
was Sunday. Many had already done a little pre-Hallowe’en- 
ing on Saturday night, however. 


Weather Forecast: 


Oct. 1- 6—Rainy spell—reaction of the students to regular 


Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 


work. 
. 6- 9—Moderate. 
. 9-15—Blustery—tests and hard work. 
. 15-22—Generally fair—football victories. 
. 22-830—Clear and pleasant—Senior dance. 
. 31—High winds and rain—Hallowe’en. 


Blessed is the silent man, for he is able to keep the lid on his 


ignorance.—Helen Hounchell. 


If beauty is as beauty does, then good grades are as study 


does.—Harriet Long. 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn. 
Dope, it’s New Year’s Eve.—Betty Jane Hivick. 


It’s a wise man that knows enough to know that he does not 


know it all. Wanda Getz. 


He who shows passion tells his enemy where he may hit him. 


—Chinese Proverb. 


Dickery, dickery, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock. 
The clock struck one—time for lunch.—Betty Jane Hivick. 
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NOVEMBER, 1937 


SUN. MON. TUES. WED. EL FRI. SAT. 


1 2 3 4 5* 6 

ity 8 9 10 1B WA 13 

14 15 16 17 18 19 20 

21 22 23 24 25* 26 27 
28 29 30 


Nov. 5—Today our fair city was filled with beautiful damsels as 
the Girls’ Hi-Y opened their State Conference. 

Nov. 7—Much to the sorrow of the male sex of H. H. S. the 
Conference closed today, after a glorious week-end. (It 
was generally proclaimed a huge success!) 

Nov. 12—The Juniors came to the top today with the second 
dance of the year. 

Nov. 25—Today was Thanksgiving, and H. H. S. was thankful 
for the holiday. 


Weather Forecast: 


Nov. 1- 5—Showers and generally cloudy. Preparations for the 
Hi-Y Conference. 

Nov. 5- 7—Sunshine—caused by 150 girl delegates at the State 
Hi-Y Conference. 

Nov. 7-12—Rain and cold—after effects of the Conference and 
catching up on school work. 

Nov. 12-19—Warm and pleasant—Football victory over Hot 
Springs. 

Nov. 19-22—Clear and cold. 

Nov. 22-30—Pleasant—Thanksgiving holidays and a lull in schoo] 

work. 


An Indian saw a white man riding a bicycle. The Indian 
said, “White man lazy—sits down to walk.”—Bill Shifflet. 

Some books are to be tasted, others swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested. —Bacon. 

How Not to Get A Restful Sleep: 

Fall in love. 

Commit a murder. 

Eat a hearty meal before retiring, including several hot dogs; 
drink several coca colas, and drink two or three cups of strong 
coffee.—Frances Ney. 
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DECEMBER, 1937 


SUN. MON. TUES. WED. digs AO FRI. SAT. 
1 2 3 4 
5 6 7 8 9 10 41 
12 13 14 15 16 Le 18 
19 20 21 22* 23 24 25* 
26 27 28 29 30 351 


Dec. 22—There was general rejoicing today as school closed for 
the holidays. A gay holiday season is ahead. 
Dec. 25—Santa Claus was good to everyone, today. More parties! 


Weather Forecast: 


Dec. 1- 8—Threatening—the teachers are putting on heavy 
schoolwork. 

Dec. 8-14—Clear and cold. 

Dec. 14-21—Cloudy—everyone is busy—Christmas shopping. 

Dec. 21-24—Snow—suitable weather for Christmas. 

Dec. 24-31—Clear and mild—the holidays! 


Hint to the Faculty: 

One way to keep the lunch line in order is to put a coating of 
molasses on the cafeteria floor in order to produce slow motion. 
—Charlotte Weeks. 

The first talking machine was made from a rib.—Haver- 
Glover Messenger. 

To prevent brains from becoming rusty, use more often.— 
Margaret Yates Whetzel. 

A blotter is a thing you spend your time looking for while the 
ink is drying.—Helen Hounchell. 

She who uses the wrong kind of bait may not catch her fish. 
—Martha Ann Hiden. 

He who laughs last is an Englishman.—Jean Newman. 

Increase your knowledge as you would your money.—Warren 
Stiteler. 

Tio be what we are, and to become what we are capable of be- 
coming is the only end of life-—Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Ding, dong, bell, 

Pussy’s in the well, 

For pity’s sake, take her out.—Betty Jane Hwick. 
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JANUARY, 1938 


SUN. MON. TUES. WED. THU. FRI. SAT. 
1 
2 3* 4 5 6 ‘i, 8 
9 10 pil 12 13 14 15 
16 17 18 19 20 21* 22 
23 24 25 26* 27 28 29 
30 OL, 


Jan. 3—‘Back to the old grind with plenty of work before ex- 
ams,” moan the student body. Basketball season was open- 
ed tonight as the boys and girls played the Alumni. 

Jan. 21—The girls’ basketball team was victorious over Fred- 
ericksburg tonight! 

Jan. 26—The time has come! Today began the seige of exams! 

Jan. 31—The day of Judgment is here! Everyone discovered the 
result of his past labor as he received his report. 


Weather Forecast: 


Jan. 1- 2—Threatening—the end of a glorious holiday. 

Jan. 2- 7—Stormy—everyone is back at school and hard at 
work. 

Jan. 7-18—A period of winds and snow—a great deal of hard 
work. Also, the basketball teams are rolling up victories. 

Jan. 18-26—Disagreeable—everyone is studying for exams! 

Jan. 26-30—Foggy and stormy—exams! 

Jan. 31—Total eclipse of the sun—reports! 


Care and Cure: 

Care—a broken heart. 

Cure—cut strips of adhesive tape, apply neatly to broken seg- 
ments. If this application is not successful, iron glue may be 
applied. This gives a heart of iron, free from future attack. 
—Betty Jane Hivick. 


A synonym is a word you use when you can’t spell the other 
one.—Helen Hounchell. 


Think what you say but don’t always say what you think.— 


Audrey Ott. 


He who refuses to discuss in history class will soon find him- 
self as dumb as Charlie McCarthy.—Harriet Long. 
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FEBRUARY, 1938 


SUN. MON. TUES. WED. THU; FRI. SAT. 
bs 2 3 4 5 
6 7 8 9 10 dd 12 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
27 28 


Feb. 1—The first day of the month and the first day of the new 
term. Also, a clean sheet in the teachers’ grade books. 


Weather Forecast: 


Feb. 1- 8—Foggy as a result of the reports, and beginning a 
new term. 

Feb. 8-11—Blustery—due to Martinsburg and V.S. D. B. bask- 
etball games. 

Feb. 11-18—Fair and warmer. 

Feb. 18-22—High winds—Staunton game! 

Feb. 22-28—Cloudy and cooler. Tests! 


A budget is a method of worry before you spend your money 
instead of afterward.—Atwood Strole. 

One today is worth two tomorrows.—Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack. 

Benjamin Franklin said, “Early to bed, and early to rise, 
makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 

It may make him healthy and wealthy, but only a woman will 
make him wise.—A. S. Turner, Jr. 

Learn from advice; let others suffer from experience.— 
Audrey Ott. 

Love is what makes a rumble seat comfortable-—Haver- 
Glover Messenger. 

Loafing is to failure as studying is to success.—A. S. Turner, 


JY. 
Nothing is more simple than greatness; indeed, to be simple 
is to be great.—E'merson. 
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Horoscopes 


ANNA MARGARET LONG, THERESA CUMBIE, AND 
DOROTHY DOVEL 


star under which they were born, or the particular season 

of the year, this horoscope is given so that we may peer into 
the intricacies of our characters, read our futures, and be so 
guided. 

Aquarius—January 18 to February 17. Quick, active, stu- 
dious, versatile. Culture is also one of your assets. Your versa- 
tility, or perhaps your rugged determination, will make you 
successful. Lincoln, Edison, and Roosevelt were born in this 
period. 


CS sr many believe that their future is determined by the 


Pisces—February 17 to March 21. Lean of body, strong, 
athletic, and nimble. Temper is bad, but you are gifted with 
common sense. Should make a good professional athlete. 


Aries—March 21 to April 23. Determined and capable. 
Original thinker, large in body, and usually good-looking. You 
will probably be successful, because you are a very studious per- 
son and a straight thinker. 


Taurus—April 23 to May 23. Lover of nature, music, and 
possessor of a sweet disposition. Not a very factual thinker, 
and will probably not be a good business man. Likely to be 
romantic, too, but you’ll probably survive it. 


Gemini—May 23 to June 22. Giggly and comical, having the 
type of physical appearance that induces laughter. You do not 
take things seriously but usually “get around.” 


Cancer—June 22 to July 21. Hard-headed, determined, and 
a heavy eater, but a lover of poetry, in spite of these worldly 
traits. Will probably be fat and have high blood pressure. 


Leo—July 21 to August 21. Intellectual, dignified and bril- 
liant. You do, or will, suffer from bad health, and had better 
take an interest in outdoor sports. Business is your destination, 
where your intellect will go unnoticed. 


Virgo—August 21 to September 23. Optimist, good sense of 
humor, popular. Studies are only a small part of your many 
activities; too small, in fact, so don’t let your popularity lead 
you astray. . 
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Libra—September 23 to October 26. Quiet, dependable, a 
person to be trusted. Your future should be good indeed, for you 
have traits which many of us would be glad to possess. 


Scorpio—October 26 to November 25. Bluffer and irrespon- 
sible. You are always happy, probably because you don’t know 
better. Maybe you should be envied, though. 


Sagittarius—November 25 to December 22. Trustworthy, a 
good sport, kind, and an outstanding leader. If a girl, you might 
add inquisitiveness to this list. Nevertheless, you have the quali- 
ties of a class president. 


Capricornus—December 22 to January 18. Lover of home, 


' reader, not ambitious, poor mixer. This is the kind of person 


who makes a good patriot, and quiet citizen. 
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Etiquette 


The girl who uses the wrong fork 
Will seldom go out after dark.—Gertrude Dundore. 


In public, to make-up one’s face 
Is thought to be quite a disgrace.—Gertrude Dundore. 


The girl who eats her soup with noise 
Is not admired by many boys.—Gertrude Dundore. 


One who makes known that her beauty is not natural is very 
noticeable—Martha Ann Hiden. 


He who monopolizes a conversation proves to be a perfect 
bore.—Bull Shifflet. 


To the meat: 
I could not cut thee half so well, 
Hold I my knife not right.—Harriet Long. 


Good manners cannot be put on at pleasure like an outside 
coat, but must belong to us.—Anonymous. 


Never eat with your knife. Your mouth is tender and the 
knife may be sharp.—Bob Pence. 


Life is not so short, but there is always time enough for 
courtesy.—Emerson. 


Attract not attention to yourself by conspicuous action or 
clothes.—Bob Pence. 


He who crosses his bridges before he reaches them is likely to 
get into deep water.—Jean Newman. 

Where ignorance is bliss, 

"Tis folly to be wise.—Gray. 

You get from a mirror just what you put into it—®Helen 
Hounchell. 

Money is not the only thing in this world to live for; but it’s 
certainly nice to live on.—Charles Brock, Jr. 

The trials and tribulations of life are like the ingredients of 
a fruit-cake—various and sundry.—A. S. Turner, Jr. 

If you can’t learn self-control, fair play, and clean sportsman- 
ship, try “Solitaire,” where you can fight and cheat the dummy. * 
—Anonymous. 
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Interesting Events 
HELEN HOUNCHELL 


SEPTEMBER, 1937— 

10—Nations conferred at Nyon, Switzerland, on piracy in the 
Mediterranean. 

12—U. S. Treasury stopped gold sterilization policy. 

13—Alabama Senator Hugo L. Black, who resigned post to 
become a justice in U. 8S. Supreme Court, accused of pres- 
ent membership in the Ku Klux Klan. 

13—China complained to League of Nations of Japanese ag- 
gression. 

13—Engagement of Miss Anne Lindsay Clark to John Roose- 
velt, President’s youngest son, announced. 

20—Nineteenth annual National Convention of American Le- 
gion. 1,339 official delegates. 

22—President Roosevelt left Hyde Park, N. Y. on a Western 
tour. 

25—Mussolini visited Hitler in Germany. 

26—Windsors went to Paris on a shopping tour. 


OCTOBER, 1937— 
4—-Black took seat in Supreme Court after having denied 
present Klan membership. 
7—Soviet searching party, which flew over the North Pole, 
was unsuccessful in finding Levonesky .and companions, 
who disappeared in August. 
8—Japan blamed China for conflict. 
11—Roosevelts had as their guest for tea, Vittorio Mussolini, 
who isin U. 8. studying American motion picture methods. 
13—A. F. of L. and C. I. O. decided to make labor fight a dog 
and cat affair. 
25—Scottsboro negro’s appeal to Supreme Court failed. 
27—Japan refused to attend Nine-Power Conference at Brus- 
sels. 
29—Japanese bombed International Settlement and French 
Concession at Shanghai. 


NOVEMBER, 1937— 
2—La Guardia re-elected Mayor of New York City. 
“3 -Nine- Power treaty conference opened at Brussels. 
4_Objections raised by Baltimore Federation of Labor to 
Windsors’ planned visit to U. S. The Windsors planned 
to study labor conditions. 
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7—The Soviet Union celebrated its twentieth birthday by 

radio greetings, parades, and military display. 

10—In Brazil, President Vargas’ Cabinet approved and put 
into effect a new Constitution. 

16—National jobless census began. Eighty-five million census 
cards were distributed. 

24—-Nine-Power treaty conference adjourned. 

25—President Roosevelt ate his Thanksgiving turkey in the 
White House rather than at Warm Springs, Georgia, be- 
cause of an infected tooth. 


DECEMBER, 1937— 
10—Mayor Hague ordered C. I. O. out of Jersey City. He 
declared, “I’m the law.” 
15—Barbara Hutton renounced her American citizenship to 
avoid dual nationality. Her husband is a Dane. 
25—Santa Claus was quite a success this year. 
31—America watched the old year out. 


JANUARY, 1938— 
3—Congress convened. 
4—-Virginia’s Carter Glass, elder senator, had a birthday. 
8—Roosevelt, Ickes, and Jackson made speeches at Jackson 
Day dinners. 
12—Virginia Assembly convened. 
—Chautemps succeeded in forming a cabinet, without the 
aid of the French Communists. 
19—James Price, Governor-elect of Virginia, was inaugurated. 
20—18-year-old King Farouk, of Egypt, was married. 
21—Mrs. Roosevelt wore a new “hair-do.” 
25—The German ocean liner, Leviathan, largest afloat in 1914, 
was sold by U. 8. to G. B. for scrap iron. 
26—League Council opened hundredth session at Geneva. 
28—Famous Honeymoon Bridge over Niagara Falls fell into 
river, as result of pressure of ice jam. 
29—President Roosevelt’s Birthday Balls were held to benefit 
paralysis victims. 
31—Stanley Reed took Supreme Court seat. 
31—Holland celebrated the birth of Julianna’s baby daughter. 
—An invitation was extended to Ex-President Hoover to 
be the guest of the Belgian people. This is an unusual. | 
honor to be conferred on an American. edo. 
—Events march on! 
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Flowers of the Month 


VADA SHOWALTER 
January—Snowdrop 
It bears solitary, drooping, and elegant white flowers, 
which appear early in spring. It is a native of the Alps. 
February—Primrose 
The coralla is pale yellow. It is common in pastures, 
hedgebanks, and woods, or by the sides of streams. 
March—Violet 
A low plant whose flowers are purple, yellow, or white— 
often varigated with some other color. The common one is 
bluish purple. 
April—Duaisy 
A European plant of the aster family, bearing flower 
heads with small white rays and yellow disks. It is called 
the English daisy in the United States. 
May—Hawthorne 
Shrub trees having shining, often lobed, leaves, fragrant 
flowers, and small red fruits called horns. 
June—Honeysuckle 
It climbs 10 to 20 ft. high. The coralla is one to one and 
a half inches long, dirty-red outside, and yellow within. 
July—Water Lily 
They bear showy flowers and the leaves are round. Bloom 
only in water. 
August—Morning Glory 
A twining plant with heart-shaped leaves and large fun- 
nel-shaped white, pink, or purple flowers. 
September—Poppy 
Some poppies have bright red blossoms. The corn poppy 
has become well known through the poem “In Flander’s 
Field.” 
October—Hops 
A twining vine with greenish flowers with the pistillate 
flowers growing in cones or strobila. 
November—Chrysanthemum 
In November and December it is prized for its flowering. 
_, It has been cultivated in the United States, and is a large 
-_., double flower. 


te , December—Holly or Mistletoe 


Holly is a tree or shrub having glassy, spiry, margined 
leaves, and bright red berries. 

Mistletoe is a shrub with thick green leaves, small yellow- 
ish flowers, and waxy white berries. 
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Dreams 


MARIAM SHANK, IRENE SHIFFLET, ROBERT LONG, 
AND ED PAINTER 


you dream of the following subjects, you may refer to 
this list to ascertain your fate. 
Angels—A happy and contented life. 
Apples—Plenty to eat. 
Bats—Sickness. 
Birds—F lying trip. 
Candle—Long life. 
Climbing—Reward. 
Darkness—Bad weather. 
Dove—Happy life. 
Elevator—Long life. 
Envelope—Sickness. 
Fog—Change of luck. 
Falling—Sudden change of business affairs. 
Gambling—Great losses. 
Giant—Trouble to overcome. 
Hail—Much joy. 
Hunger—Plenty. 
Island—Uncertainty. 
Ink—Unexpected gains. 
Jewels—Loss of money. 
Journey—Sudden change in life. 
Kisses—F alse friend. 
Key—Good luck. 
Ladder—Promotion. 
Lamp—Good health. 
Mice—Scandal. 
Mountains—tTravel. 
Needles—Change of luck. 
Numbers—Gambling. 
Organ—First wish will come true. 
Old age—Short life. 
Potatoes—Repayment for work. 
Parade—Great sorrow. 
Quarrels—Happiness. 
Quail—Accident. 


Dre ar are the means by which we know our future. If 


ye 
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Roses—In season, good luck. Out of season, bad luck. 
Rake—Enemies. 
Sailor—Sudden good news. 
Shoes—Beware of a journey. 
Tomb—Marriage. 
Teeth—Misfortune. 
Umbrella—Tragedy. 
Usher—Social event. 
Violets—Health and prosperity. 
Vestibule—Worry. 
Worms—Disaster. 
Wilderness—Loss of property. 
Xylophone—Operation. 
Yarn—Great possibilities. 
Yacht—Distress. 

Zoo—Bad investments. 


If you dream of the following situations, then heed their 
warnings well: 

That you passed your examinations—Beware of optimism. 

That you were in a fist fight—Be very careful of what you 
say the next day. 

That you were in an automobile wreck—Try walking to 
school for a few days. 

That you purchased an attractive photograph—Be extremely 
careful, young man, for this is a prophecy of marriage. 

That your facial appearance has changed—Go to bed earlier, 
young lady. 

That you lost a large sum of money—Do not match pennies 
for a few days. 

That you were injured in an explosion—Always get your 
brother to show your report card to the family. 


Genius is one thing 
That everyone admires 
But hasn’t, 
While self-reliance is another 
That everyone can acquire 
But doesn’t.—Wheeler Hardy. 
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Recipe for a Good-Day Cake 


ELLEN OLIVER 


The following ingredients are necessary: 
1 cup of exercise 
1 cup of contentment 
14 cup of cream of kindness’ ¥ 
2 tablespoonfuls of smiles 
5 tablespoonfuls of laughter 
6 cups of joy 
2 cups of good deeds 
Sunshine flavoring 
Mix the cups of exercise and contentment. Stir vigorously 
and add the six cups of joy and two cups of good deeds. Sift 
the smiles and laughter with the cream of kindness, using it 
to soften the above ingredients whenever necessary. Mix these 
together well, and add the flavoring of sunshine. 
Stir until all are well mixed, giving off a rosy color. Bake 
on a fair day with even temperature. 


Eclipses 
CARL TATE 


HERE are four eclipses scheduled for this year: 
al Total eclipse of the moon, May 14. Visible in North 

America, except in the extreme Northern part. Will prob- 
ably go unnoticed here, due to proximity of examinations. If the 
science classes plan to witness the event, the weather may be 
expected to be cloudy, otherwise fair. 

Total eclipse of the sun, May 29. Invisible here, for several 
reasons ; namely, the shadow does not fall this way, and an eclipse 
in Harrisonburg would not be allowed on Sunday, because of the 
strict blue laws. 

Total eclipse of the moon, November 7-8. Partly visible here. 
We will probably sit this one out, for the beginning will not be 
visible here, and no one will care to see the last part. You may 
witness, however, the last act if you wish, as everyone will 


probably have gone home by that time, leaving plenty of vacant — 


seats. A routine performance is expected. 


Partial eclipse of the sun, November 21. This one had been .*” 


scheduled for later in the season, but was put up several days to 
avoid conflict with Thanksgiving Day football games. 
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Cupid's Clinic 
A. S. TURNER, JR., GLADYS EARMAN, HAROLD LINDSEY, HELEN 


HOUNCHELL, ANNA MARY WILKINS, TOMMY 
WILLIAMSON, HARRIET LONG 


EAR Miss Experience, 
1B) I’m 19 years old and ain’t so good-looking. Three 


years ago, at Hiram Puffle’s cake walk, I met Arrabella. 
Her and me had been hittin’ it off purty strong until about 
two weeks ago. Then one of them city fellars, what’s a stayin’ at 
Maw Zirkles’, started a playin’ up to her. I didn’t mind so much 
at first, but when she put one of them ribbons in her hair, I 
got riled. 

Well, I tole her she was just a showin’ off, and she ain’t 
spoke to me since. She tole Suzan Cook, who tole Jake Miller, 
who tole me, that she didn’t love me no more and besides he 
(that’s that city fellar) had a red and green polky dot tie. (I 
never wears a tie or shoes.) 

Who do you think I oughta shoot—him, her, or me? 


HAYSEED. 


Dear Hayseed, 

Yours is indeed a perplexing problem, but I suggest that you 
don’t shoot anyone yet. With a little diplomacy I think we can 
work out your problem. 

First of all, you must be patient. This city ‘fellar’, as you 
say, isn’t going to live in your vicinity all the time, and your 
good standing will start again as soon as he leaves. In the mean- 
time, you must prepare for the big chance. Arrabella is prob- 
ably just fascinated by the young city ‘fellar’ because he is so 
very different from the rest of you, and for that reason I sug- 
gest that you try to beat him at his own game. Get yourself a 
pair of shoes (I suppose they come in sizes over 16) and wear 
them gallantly, even if you occasionally have to wear the boxes 
they come in for relief. 

If you are really desperate, you can even go so far as to get 
a tie, but I think a purple and yellow one would be more at- 
tractive than his red and green combination. 

Last of all, don’t let Arrabella know that you care for her so 


‘.{* deeply. Try a little indifference and she will probably be piqued 


and come back to you, if only to find out why you ignore her. 
Best of luck to you, Hayseed. 
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Dear Miss Experience, 

I am a girl fifteen years old and I am head over heels in love 
with a certain boy who is an upperclassman in my school. He is 
very handsome and extremely romantic-looking. I know him, 
but I don’t think he knows I even exist. How can I get an 
introduction? No one in my class knows him, because he only 
goes with seniors, and seldom with them. How can I make him 
notice me? 

Sincerely, 
HOPEFUL. 
Dear Hopeful, 

If you really want to attract his attention, there’s always the 
quaint method of going in the hall at the changing of classes 
and turning cartwheels or giving a solo demonstration of the 
“Big Apple.” This is bound to attract your O. A. O.’s atten- 
tion, but I’ll not guarantee you in which way. 

To be serious, though, certainly there is a senior who would 
introduce you to the man of your dreams. Perhaps you can 
make his acquaintance at a school prom or a basketball game; if 
not, don’t worry. As a whole, these Robert Taylor-Cassanova 
combinations are extreme disappointments, and unless I have 
judged him wrongly from the information you have given me, 
you will probably find him very self-centered and conceited. 


Dear Miss Experience, 

I am not able to write a long letter, because my heart is 
heavy and I am very miserable. 

I am deeply in love with a beautiful country girl, but I do 
not believe she returns my love as a true lover should. 

When I go to call on her, and start to tell her of my deep 
affection, she insists upon taking me down to the stable and dis- 
cussing her cute little pigs. 

Also, I have tried very hard to get her to use hand lotion on 
her hands and face after she has been plowing all day, but she 
refuses. Her rough hands and face are the only drawback to 
her beauty. ; 


Please answer this vital problem and tell me whether she ; 


loves her pigs and farm work more than she loves me. 


Desperately, 
FARMER Boy. 


~~ q 
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Dear Farmer Boy, 

It is hardly my place to tell you whom she loves the more—in 
fact, it is impossible for me to do that—I’m not Houdini. You 
have one thing in your favor, however. The pigs cannot return 
her love, so she might have to satisfy herself with you, who can 
—and does return her love. 

Perhaps she isn’t the type of girl who devotes all her time 
and affection to one thing, and is merely trying to broaden her 
outlook; nevertheless, you shouldn’t object to her being versatile. 

As to her rough hands, I can offer no definite solution. Your 
intolerance will not make a very good basis for marriage—if you 
have anything of that sort in mind. I can think of only one 
solution. Marry your country girl and let her satisfy her whim 
by caring for the pigs, while you can help her avoid rough, red 
hands by doing the plowing for her. In that way, I think every- 
thing may be solved satisfactorily. 


Dear Miss Experience, 

I’m going with a man who is forty years old and actually 
rolling in dough. He is very much in love with me, and although 
I don’t love him, I like to go with him because he shows me a 
grand time. He’s no tightwad, either—recently he gave me a 
beautiful mink coat and a diamond bracelet. Today I discovered 
that he is married. 

Now what’ll I do about these gifts? I just can’t bear to part 
with them, but perhaps I should. Please give me your advice. 

GOLD-DIGGER. 
Dear Gold-Digger, 

Although you don’t know it, you answered your own problem 
in your letter. I feel certain that no matter what I advise, you 
will do exactly as you want to do. Even from your brief letter, 
I have discovered that you are vain, selfish, and slightly lacking 
in scruples; otherwise you would not have accepted such ex- 
pensive gifts from a man you didn’t even know well enough to 
know that he is married, and you would certainly realize that 
you should return the gifts, or pay him for them. 

I doubt very seriously if you will take my advice, for you 

are the type of girl who wants the best at any price. If there 

. ever comes a time in your life when the mink coat and diamond 

ze ~, bracelet make the rest of your attire look shabby and out of 

place, remember that one can always turn such valuable articles 
as these into. money at the nearest hock shop. 
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Dear Miss Experience, 

I’m writing to you for advice. I’m really in a terrible situa- 
tion. 

I’m in love with the most wonderful man in the world. We 
met in a hamburger joint; he ordered onions and I took mustard, 
but the waiter got the orders mixed and got us together. 

Anyway, he’s married. Oh, he would divorce his wife but she 
thinks he’s in love with another woman, and she is in love with 
that woman’s husband. If her husband divorces her and mar- 
ries the other woman, then she can marry that same woman’s 
husband. They can’t do that, however, because of her mother. 
Her mother hates his mother and wants them to stay married 
just to spite his mother, who wants them to divorce. But he 
doesn’t love the other woman anyway—he loves me. 

If you could work out some solution to this problem, I would 
appreciate it very much. 

Sincerely, 
HOPELESS. 


Dear Hopeless, 

I can think of only one solution to this many-sided problem: 
go to the nearest hardware store, buy a revolver and some bul- 
lets, and if you can figure out who is who in your love affair— 
shoot to kill! 


Dear Miss Experience, 

I hope you’ll realize that this is a desperate man writing to 
you, and come to his aid. 

Iam aman fifty-one years of age who is supposed to be intelli- 
gent, until now. I never looked at a woman before I met this 
twenty-eight-year-old blonde at the Firemen’s Convention. 

It all began the night of the big contest when she fainted 
from the heat and fell right into my arms. The next morning 
we were engaged, and I feel certain that she loves me, and not 
my $100,000. 

Since I’ve thought it over, I’ve come to dread this marriage 


worse than poison. I’m frightened at the very thought of it! ‘He 
don’t want to hurt the poor girl’s feelings, but marriage is strict-_ 
ly against my principles. I’m in a heck of a spot! Please tell” , 


me what to do!! 


M. I. INLOVE. 
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Dear Mr. Inlove, 

Your letter sounds as though your age is fifty-one—reversed. 
If you have survived this long without having looked at a woman, 
and saved $100,000 in addition, I can’t understand why you 
didn’t have sense enough to realize the extent of your blessing 
and profit by it. 

Like Lot’s wife, however, you risked one eye, and you looked 
your doom right in the face. But it’s too late to lament about 
the past. 

She is probably after your money, so I suggest that you give 
her the $100,000, tell her to scram, and spend the next fifty-one 
years of your life a wiser man, trying to save another hundred 
thousand. The moral for you to remember is: When a woman 
faints—let her fall! 


Most girls have a skin they love to retouch.—Helen Hounchell. 

The reason widows re-marry is because dead men tell no 
tales.—Haver-Glover Messenger. 

If two can live as cheaply as one, there’s a slip-up some- 
where.—Charles Brock, Jr. 

What is the most common impediment in the speech of Amer- 
ican people? Chewing gum.—Helen Hounchell. 


Stars 
NELE LINEWEAVER 


Our fate does lie in every star; 

They tell exactly what we are. 

They tell of all our hopes and dreams, 
And tell us everything, it seems. 


They know our joys and sorrows, too, 
And every little thing we do. 

They tell what our career should be— 
There’s nothing that they do not see. 
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Students! 


ELAINE KAYLOR 


R years, you have been subjected to unnecessary torture. 
P v0 have had to suffer because there was no aid, no help 
in sight. Day after day you’ve gone to school, hoping 
that some day, something would be discovered for your benefit. 

At last, something has been discovered. You will no longer 
have to abide by an unjust rule. You boys who want to go hunt- 
ing and fishing—you girls who want to sleep late some mornings 
—we have come to the rescue. 

Dr. I. Will Forge has just perfected the answer to your 
dreams—an excuse. He writes excuses for every occasion. Just 
send one of mother’s signatures, which he will copy perfectly, 
and $1 for which we will send you a lovely box of assorted ex- 
cuses. These are grand gifts to your friends. Keep a box 
on hand. 

$1 a box—2 for $1.75—Write now—don’t delay. 

To: Dr. I. WILL FORGE, 
170 Void Street, 
Faketown, Blank. 


Recipe for a Good Student 


GWENDOLYN ARMENTROUT 


IX together a large dose of English, History, Math, and 
M Science. Add to this that prime ingredient, a lot of 

hard work. With this stir together a quantity of thought, 
enthusiasm, and play. Also drop in a few clubs and sports, and 
season well with happiness. At the end of four years, lift the lid 
and remove the result, using a diploma as a measuring spoon. 
The result will be a fine, hard-working, intelligent student— 
perhaps. 


Recipe for a Day at the High School 


AUDREY OTT 


CUP of earnest effort blended with a tablespoonful ‘of 
fair play. Beat together and add a teaspoonful of laugh- 


ing faces, plus one of carefree voices. Then add a large , 
dash of school spirit, and you will have created one day in the .. * 


life of a High School student. 
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LA NUIT A UN MILLE D’YEUX—BOURDILLON 


Translated by HELEN WINE 


La nuit a un mille d’yeux, 

Et la jour n’a qu’un; 

Cependant la lumiére du monde brillant meurt 
Avec le soleil mourant. 


L’esprit a un mille d’yeux 

Et la coeur n’a qu’un; 

Cependant la lumiére d’une vie compléte meurt 
Quand l’amour est fini. 


PAS EN VAIN—DICKENSON 
Translated by HELEN WINE 


Si je peux empécher un coeur de fracture, 
Je ne demeurerai pas en vain; 

Si je peux soulager une vie de mal, 

Ou rafraicher une peine, 

Ou aider un rouge-gorge faible 

Dans son nid encore 

Je ne demeurerai pas en vain. 


ESPERANCE—BAY . 


Translated by HELEN WINE 


Dans chacune vie vient une larme, 

Dans chacun coeur vient un chagrin 

Mais l’Ame qui vivra 

Prend tout, et encore donne 

L’espérance fraiche pour chacun demain futur. 
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LES CHOIX DE L’ALMANACHE DE PAUVRE RICHARD 
Translated by HELEN WINE 


Dieu les aide qui s’aident. 

Mais aimez-vous la vie, alors ne dissipez pas l’heure, car c’est 
la matiére de laquelle la vie est faite? 

L’heure qui est perdue ne se trouve jamais de nouveau; et 
ce que nous appelons assez d’heure, prouve toujours peu 
encore. 

Si ’heure est de toutes les choses la plus précieuse, diminuer 
Vheure doit étre la plus grande prodigalité. 

Employez bien votre heure si vous voulez gagner le loisir; et 
puisque vous n’étes pas sur d’une minute, ne jetez pas une 
heure. 

Gardez votre boutique et votre boutique vous gardera. 

Les femmes et le vin, le jeu et la fraude 

Font la richesse petite et la misére grande. 

Une petite voie d’eau coulera 4 fond un grand vaisseau. 

Les grands vaisseaux risqueront loin 

Mais les petits bateaux devraient serrer la cote. 
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Literary 
His Greatest Duty 


HARRIET LONG 


M O’Gorman threw the proof aside with a grunt of dis- 
| gust. Such tripe! 

He pressed the button marked “3”, and a moment 

later a tall, lanky, young man entered the city editor’s office in a 
rather abashed manner. 

“Whatcha want, boss?” he asked. 

“Look at this!” Tom pointed to the discarded proof. ‘Look 
at this! I ask for a scoop—at least a feature—and look what 
you write!” 

It was evident that the young man didn’t see his boss’s point, 
for his face remained blank. 

“T want news, man! Not this stuff about old Ellen—or 
Mary—or whatever her name is. Just because she sold pies and 
cakes on the corner of 17 and M, and everyone knew her, that’s 
no sign that anyone is interested in her death. Those East 
Siders never make news. I tell you, I want news with a story 
behind it! Some appeal! Some human interest! Sensation, if 
possible! Something to stir people’s sympathy—love—or some 
sort of emotion! 

“Go out and stay out ’til you find a story! .J want a story!” 

The reporter shook his head slowly. “Sorry, boss, but you 
won’t find one there,” and left. 

* * * * * * * 

Old Mary opened her eyes slowly and painfully. They wan- 
dered around the room, which was barren except for a crude. 
table and chair, a washstand, a few cooking utensils, and the 
decrepit bed in which the old lady lay. Everything spoke of 
poverty and bare existence. 

Her eyes came to rest for the first time on the face of the 
young nurse beside her. 

“Who are you?” she asked her. 

The nurse smiled pleasantly and replied, “I’m the public 
nurse for this district; Miss Kelly is my name. How do you feel 


.- now?” 


Old Mary shook her head and smiled sadly, “It won’t be long, 


will it?” 
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“Of course it will! You’re going to get better.” 

Old Mary smiled her doubt. They were silent for a moment. 

“Will you—do something—fer me?” the elderly lady faltered 
after a while. 

“Of course.” 

“Thank you, Miss. Will you get that box from under the 
bed?” 

The nurse did as she was asked. 

“Open it fer me, will you?” 

When Miss Kelly had complied with this request, the old lady, 
breathing heavily, said, “Take the things out and look at ’em.” 

On top, Miss Kelly found several newspaper clippings, con- 
cerning one of the city’s greatest criminal lawyers, that told of 
his winning several sensational cases. Before she had removed 
any more of the box’s contents, Old Mary said feebly, ‘“There’s 
something I wanna tell you before you git any farther.” She 
paused to get her breath. 

“Ves ded 

“That man is—my—my—son.” 

“What!” Miss Kelly’s doubt was quite evident. She sup- 
posed that the old lady was delirious and did not realize what 
she was saying. 

“It’s true,” the old lady assured her. ‘“‘Look—in the—bot- 
tom.” 

Then the nurse found a birth certificate, made out in the same 
name of the lawyer in the newspaper articles, and several pic- 
tures of him taken at various stages of his earlier life. 

“But I don’t understand.” Miss Kelly could only stare at 
Old Mary. ‘Do you think you can tell me about it?” 

“T must tell—someone,” the old lady replied brokenly. Tak- 
ing a deep breath, she began her story—. 

“He is my son, I tell you! I was so—so proud of him—even 
when he was just a little young ’un. I worried ’cause—’cause I 
knowed I couldn’t give him no education—we was too poor. He 
wanted to be one 0’ them lawyers. When his pop died—I knowed 


I’d haf to work.” Old Mary paused and breathed heavily for a © 


moment. Then she opened her eyes and smiled faintly. 


“T didn’t mind it, though—it was fer him. He was a smart 


little tyke, too. He got his education without no effort a ’talk ~ 


and before long he was ready to have an office of his own. J 


+ 
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was so proud of him. I had taken in washin’s, sold cakes and ** . 


stuff—even newspapers on the corners, and worked from mornin’ 
’til night. But I didn’t mind,” she added hastily. “It was a 
payin’ fer his education. Well, after he got ’im an office ’n’ every- 
te ig 
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thing, he—he sort of fergot me. He didn’t send me no money, 
and—and I was a gittin’ too old to work. No—.” Old Mary 
feebly checked a sudden exclamation from the nurse. “It was 
all my fault—honest. I had to move then ’cause I couldn’t pay 
my rent. I wrote to’im, but I never did git no answer. He never 
got it, I suppose. Oh, he was too—too busy, wasn’t he?” As 
Miss Kelly made no reply, Old Mary begged pitifully, “He was 
too busy, wasn’t he? Wasn’t he?” 

There was a hard glint in the nurse’s eyes and her lips were 
firm as she said, “Yes, Mary—he was—too—busy.” 

“Thank you, Miss,” breathed the old lady. “I ain’t never 
heard from him since.” 

Miss Kelly stared at Old Mary. ‘Do you mean to say he 
hasn’t come to see you, or gotten in touch with you since he 
became famous?” 

“Not since he left fer college, Miss,’ Mary corrected her 
sadly. “I would send him a little money once in a while, but he 
never wrote. He was too—busy, or he—would have—,” Mary’s 
feeble voice broke and faded away. 

Miss Kelly jumped to her feet. “I’ll be back in just a minute 
or two, Mary!” 

She ran the two blocks to the nearest police station, and being 
granted permission to use the telephone she hastily dialed the 
famous lawyer’s number. With much persuasion she was finally 
allow to speak to the lawyer, himself, and she hastily gave 
him the details of his mother’s illness. He did not seem to enter- 
tain a doubt as to the veracity of Miss Kelly’s story but he ex- 
pressed his regrets at his inability to come to her bedside, owing 
to the necessity of his presence at a trial that was due to begin 
in two hours. 

“Oh, but don’t you see, you have plenty of time. She’s 
dying! She wants you! Think what she did for you! Think 
where you’d be if she—.” 

“T’m sorry, Miss,” was the firm, cold reply, “I can’t make it! 
I can’t come down into the slums like that. Think what they’d 
' say if they knew my mother was—Hello! Hello!” But Miss 
Kelly had hung up. 
~ She did not return to Mary’s house as rapidly as she had left. 


"4 When she entered, she racked her brain quickly for a plausible 
account of her absence. She walked to the bed slowly and took 


x7 the old lady’s hand. 

“Mary—” she began, but she got no further. Old Mary was 
dead. 

“Thank God!” Miss Kelly breathed. “She never knew.” 
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Music 


CATHERINE FUNKHOUSER 
Music is a thing 
That calls, enthralls, 
And moves all those 
Who listen to its voice. 
Sometimes it has a melody 
Of gladness and of joy, 
And yet at times its 
Voice is sad. 
Its voice can sooth 
The restless mind, 
And yet it can awaken 
A tempest in the 
Soul of man. 
The voice of Music 
Sounds like rolling waters 
Of the sea 
In time of tempest or 
Of calm. 
’Tis likened to the lilting 
Song of birds, 
And voices of the children— 
So carefree and so gay. 
It can create a picture 
In the mind of man 
Of trees and birds 
And tiny brooks; 
Of love and youth 
And spring. 
A mother singing to her child 
Is music in herself. 
She makes it live 
As only those 
Who love it well 
Can do. 
If I were asked 
To choose ’mong many things, 
Give me but Music 
And I am satisfied. 
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Life Is Like That 
JANE DINGLEDINE 


N sparkling rays of heat and light the sun beat down upon 
| the desert sand which lay as if enchanted by a magic wave 

of calmness, broken only now and then by a gentle refresh- 
ing breeze. In the dim yet furious past the sand, lying like a 
white blanket over all, had been stirred by the muffled tramp of 
horses’ feet falling sometimes slowly, sometimes rapidly on the 
desert, leaving in their wake the bloodshed of human prey—liv- 
ing targets for certain death! 

In countless numbers many had died. In a short whirl of 
fast-moving life they had seen dawn glow over the unbroken 
waves of the desert, and the brilliant rays of the setting sun fade 
beyond the white mountain and tower over all—high into the eve- 
ning stillness. Life was so short, so sweet, so full of precious 
moments, yet bounded on all sides by the stern, clear call of duty 
to country and cause. Life was filled with fast-moving minutes 
of danger on the blood-stained sands of the desert. Life was 
lived from day to day to see sunrise in the crisp morning air 
and sunset in the calm stillness of the night. 

“Life is like that,’ thought Major Bertall as he sat on the 
porch of the officers’ quarters, gazing out over the Arabian des- 
ert and dreaming of the past. 

Major Robert Bertall, officer in charge, was reviewing the 
troops drawn up in marching order at Post 111 on the edge of 
the Arabian desert. He smiled with pride as he realized that 
among the men drawn up in military fashion before him was 
his son, Robert, Jr. His only son was serving under him! The 
sun was sinking in the west, leaving a ruddy glow over the sky, 
as the notes of the bugler’s call, ‘““Dismiss,” floated out into the 
desert air. 

Major Bertall loved the army, his Post, and the desert. It 
meant everything to him—his happiness, his life! Yet even 
above his life and happiness he placed his duty and his country’s 
cause. 
rd It had been an uneventful summer. The native tribes had 
- been unusually quiet. ‘Too quiet, in fact,” thought the Major, 
as he sat in his office making out his weekly report. , “Some- 


s "  thing’s bound to happen.” 


* It did! . 
Z 
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Early the following morning a quick, hurried call came 
through to Post 111 from one of its regular scouting parties 
twenty miles south. 

“Have been attacked. Send reinforcements at once,” the 
message read. “Ammunition running low. Can’t hold out much 
longer.”’ 

Realizing at once the necessity of immediate action, Major 
Bertall ordered his son’s company to the aid of the scouting party 
in danger. 

Troubled at the sudden turn of affairs which threw an air of 
tenseness over the entire Post, Major Bertall stood looking over 
the grounds as the men prepared for departure. He realized 
more than anyone else what.the call meant. The Arab tribes 
were on the warpath; death awaited the reinforcements, and his 
son was among them. No, he couldn’t, he wouldn’t think of him 
now! Duty was calling—those men alone on the desert needed 
help. It was up to him to send it! Reinforcements must go! 
Hearing footsteps in the hallway he turned suddenly and saw 
his son standing in the doorway. 

“What is it, son?” 

“Dad, you aren’t sending us out to relieve Captain Wright’s 
scouting patrol, are you? We just came in from a trip, our- 
selves!” 

“T can’t help it, son. You have to go. Those men out there 
on the desert are dying. You have to help them!” 

“TI can’t do it, Dad. I won’t go! It means certain death. 
Those Arabs outnumber us, three to one. Do you know what 
that means? Death! Do you know what it’s like to lie on the 
desert, hearing the bullets whiz around you, seeing your friends 
fall, and knowing that you have one chance out of fifty to get 
back alive? Dad, I don’t want to die now! I’m too young. I 
won’t go! Oh! I know how you feel about life; that it must be 
lived for today and not tomorrow; it must be lived one day at a 
time. That’s all right for you to say. You’ve lived your life. 


You’re a Major, but I—I’m young. I can advance. Dad, it . 


means death. I won’t go!” 
“Bob!” cried the Major, his face white with anger. “Do you 
realize what you are saying? You can’t mean it!” 
“T can and I do mean it! I won’t go!” 


Turning sharply away from his son, Major Bertall strode to 4 


the door and jerked it open. 
“You’re a coward! You are dismissed! Now, get out!” 
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Many said that the trying days which followed, when out 
of one hundred and sixty men sent out into the desert only ten 
returned alive, had been too much for the Major; but those who 
knew him best knew why his once straight shoulders stooped, 
and his hair turned gray. They knew his desire for living and 
his hopes for the future were on his son who had failed him. His 
son had run away in the face of danger! His son would forever 
wear the white feather of cowardice! 

The days passed. The Major’s step began to falter, his vision 
grew dim, his voice became less stern, and his mind less keen. 
His spirit was broken. He was afraid; afraid that one day he 
would receive a message—Robert Bertall dead! Oh, if only he 
could see his son once more—but no, he, himself, had sent him 
away! There was no hope, now. 

Then one day the message came. His son lay dying on the 
sand—the sand of the desert that he, as private and officer, had 
learned to love. He must find Bob, must hold his dying head and 
must hear his last words. 

He set out at once with two of his fellow officers. Toward 
evening, as the golden sun was sinking he found him, his son— 
Bob. 

“Dad,” said Bob, taking his father’s trembling hand in his, 
“T was a coward. I didn’t realize what you were trying to teach 
me, Dad, but now I do. I wanted to live for the future, but now 
I know life is lived for the present—to see sunrise at the be- 
ginning and sunset at the ending of a day—and a life.” 

“Oh, my son,” wept Major Bertall, as he laid his son’s head 
upon the desert sands to rest forever, “you learned too late!’’ 


~ 
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The Harvesters 
MaAryY McKAyY SHUFORD 
I watch the harvesters at work, 
While gleaming blades mow golden grain, 


And pray that bullet-filled machines 
May never mow our boys again. 


SSS 
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BETTY JANE HIVICK 


A flash of grey, a spurt of speed, 

A streamlined figure in the lead. 

Muscles quiver with every stride, 

That graceful head held high with pride. 
Master of track— 

The Greyhound! 


A shiny coat of amber tan, 

Two soulful eyes, a friend of man. 

A watchful guard, a loyal heart, 

No other quite so fine or smart. ape 
The farmer’s pride— ’ 
The Collie! 


A small black ball of curly hair, +e 
A wagging tail and eyes that dare. vy 
Full of pep and ready for play— rh a 

Mischievous fellow in every way. 

The best of all— 

The Scottie! 
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Test Pilot Terror 


CLAUDE COAKLEY 


doll, moved stiffly towards the pit of a waiting ship. 

Don Mason, one of America’s four remaining first grade 
test pilots, again surveyed the stocky Grumman as he forced his 
taped body toward it. 

He wondered if the wings would stick with him during the 
forthcoming flight. Often the wings of a ship, when being put 
through a test dive, had the nasty habit of folding back over the 
cockpit—thus trapping the pilot. 

As Don approached the ship, several mechanics gathered 
around and helped him place his clumsily-booted feet into the 
counter-sunk steps. As he eased himself into the pit his seat- 
pack parachute caught on the cowling. One freed it while an- 
other took his leg and helped him get it in behind the wind- 
shield. Don then placed his hands on the cowling, on either 
side of him, and lowered himself into the tiny cockpit. 

Don’s heavily gloved hand came to his helmeted head and a 
slight wistful smile played about the corners of his mouth. The 
mechanics understood; he was wondering if he would ever again 
see his wife and boys who were in the Middle West. He had 
sent them there that they might at least eat while he remained 
in New York as a test pilot. 

Don desperately desired to give up this flying business and 
settle down to writing, but he had to support his family. The 
fabulous sums of money paid to those in his profession lured 
him on. 

The setting sun glinted on his goggles as his thick leather- 
covered arm reached out. The high pitched whine of an inerita 
starter drowned out the soft-spoken comments of perhaps a 
dozen naval officials. 

For demonstrating the ability of this Grumman to the Navy, 
Don was to receive $1500 or perhaps $15,000. He did, however, 
sincerely hope it would be $1500—for he would rather accept 
that amount from the government, than have his wife accept 
$15,000 from the insurance company. 

The big Pratt and Whitney burst into a savage roar and then, 


A MAN whose walk resembled that of an animated rag 


“<.* -as the pilot hauled the throttle back, it contented itself by growl- 


ing deep down in its $12,000 stomach. 
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Ten minutes later, the motor having been warmed, the stubby 
barrel-like fuselage rolled forward on its abnormally short re- 
tractable landing gear. A candy wrapper tumbled backwards 
under the vicious bite of the slip stream as the ship moved off 
the concrete “apron” onto the runway. On reaching the edge 
of the field, Don, with a single deft blast of the motor, swung the 


gleaming Grumman into the wind and quickly lifted it off the — 


field. 

As soon as he had attained sufficient altitude, Don tried a 
series of snap rolls, a few shallow dives, and made certain that 
the ship instantly recovered from both left and right spins. The 
Grumman responded perfectly ; it was in perfect condition. Then 
he began climbing. 

A few minutes later a Naval official who was watching the 
demonstration through a pair of binoculars announced that the 
ship was at about 20,000 feet. 

As Don threw the ship into a half roll he smiled—his head 
still felt secure on his shoulders. The Grumman didn’t snap into 
the roll at 20,000 feet quite as violently as it had before at 10,000 
feet. 

As the ship came over on its back Don looked up and saw the 
earth nearly four miles away, so green, so remote, how could it 
hurt him? Then he thought that he would be down there in 
about thirty seconds. 

Using a small dot, which was the flying field, as a target, he 
pulled the nose of the Grumman down and dropped. Don could 
feel the pace of the ship increasing and a cold chill passed over 
his body. The altimeter wound down—down—down, the air- 
speed indicator went up—up, the screaming pitch of the flying 
wires rose higher—higher, louder and louder grew the thunder- 
ing roar of the motor; the terrific din could be heard ten miles 
in every direction. 

Don could feel the acceleration cease and he knew that no 


matter how long he continued to dive the ship would never fly. z 


faster. It had reached its terminal velocity; the ship plummeted 


earthward, losing altitude at the rate of 900 feet a second and. 
Don could see, out over the cowl of the laboring Pratt and Whit- - 


ney, the flying field growing larger, blotting out the surrounding © 


territory. 


Don was flying partly by sight, partly by instrument, and 
largely by instinct. He held his nose shut and blew his mouth. 


full of air to offset the increasing pressure on his ear drums. 
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At 4000 feet his left hand started from his nose—the ship 
lost another 1000 feet before Don had the stick in both hands. 
He hauled back, fighting the terrific pressure on the control 
surfaces, with all his strength. Abruptly the Grumman came 
out of its dive. 

The Naval officials were watching as the ship was wrenched 
out. “God!” one breathed through an open mouth, “He came 
out of that one fast—too fast.” 

Don’s dim vision failed entirely—‘“blacked out.” His stom- 
ach felt as though it were being drawn through a steel ring, and 
he wondered if the belt about his body would hold. His brain 
was being crushed, a roaring filled his ears, vaguely he wondered 
if it could be heard by his wife. His wife—he could see her now; 
she and the boys with a large $15,000 and then his unconscious 
body slumped forward on the stick. The Grumman re-entered 
its screaming dive. 


Runaway Boy 
BILL O’DONNELL 


Runaway boy, why yo’ leave yo’ home? 

Yo’ got no sense, or jes’ wanna roam? 

Yo’ got good folks, an’ a warm house, too, 
é An’ now yo’ lost, an’ got no shoe. 

Win’er’s comin’, it’s gittin’ col’, 

Yo’ g’wan home, or yo’ mammy’|] scol’. 

Yo’ll git hungary ’long ’bout noon, 

An’ den yo’ wanna be home real soon. 

Why don’tcha go home an’ quit yo’ cryin’, 

’*Fo’ it’s dark an’ de snow starts flyin’? 

Yo’ folks dey’ll all be up awaitin’, 

An’ sayin’, “He’s gone away wid Satan.” 

Yo’ folks’ll worry when yo’ roam, 

So, runaway boy, why don’tcha g’wan home? 
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Let Youth Have A Word 


VINCENT REILLY 


ESTERDAY I talked to a man who in 1917 fought to 
Y make the world safe for democracy. I have often heard 

that the “ex-doughboys” would rather not discuss those 
horrible days. For some reason, though, my friend took me 
back with him over the memories of the days he spent on bomb- 
torn fields. I watched his face as he told me of the “Big Drive”; 
his face expressed to me the horror that all of them must have 
gone through. As I left him, he drawled out, “God forbid that 
the youth of the present day will ever be drawn into another con- 
flict such as the World War.” 

As I strolled home in the dreary night, I could not prevent 
my thoughts of the horrible accounts and pictures that he had 
described of the great conflict. I realize that I am only eighteen 
years old, but I do believe that the American youth of today 
would like to have a word pro and con on the possibilities of a 
conflict in the future. 

I am sure that the youth of today has the fullest confidence 
in our President. He knows the horrors of war as told to me by 
one of America’s sons who gave his service in the last great con- 
flict. He also realizes that the youth of today would offer his life 
to protect the shores of America; he has assured him that Amer- 
ica wants peace at any price. As our President believes, so do 
we believe that in order to keep us out of a future conflict we 
must do the thing that other nations of the world are doing— 
prepare—not for another conflict, but for defense against inva- 
sion of the grandest, most sensible nation on earth. 

The youth of today is happy that in this nation he is shoot- 
ing basketballs instead of guns, running on football fields in- — 
stead of bomb-torn fields, and throwing baseballs instead of hand 


grenades. If such practice is continued, we are sure that God. 


will forbid that the youth of America shall ever be sacrificed to 
the great ‘Man of War.” 
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Orpheus In Hades 
JACK MAHOOL 


King Pluto sat and held his head, 
“Since you your story just have said, 
Amuse me while I think,” he cried. 
“Ah! Play for me and those who’ve died.” 


Then softly, almost silently, 

Were heard the strains of melody. 
The King, about to grant a boon, 
Was stirred with rapture by the tune. 


A great assembly gathered ’round. 
The spirits, too, were held spellbound. 
A motion of their ruler’s hand 
Dispatched at once the ghostly band. 


When music ceased, the king arose; 

A tear was trick’ling down his nose. 
“Oh, famed musician, I regret 

That you’re among the mortals yet. 


“For you to stay I cannot press, 
But you will leave me comfortless ; 
Still, ’l] return the one you crave, 


As thanks for those sweet notes you gave. 


“And, Orpheus, we now must part. 
I'll summon here your fair sweetheart. 
But take good heed, and mark you well 
The warning I’m about to tell: 


“You mustn’t see her on the way 
Until she’s in the light of day; 
So, if upon the tiresome lane 
You turn, I’ll take her back again.” 


“T shall not look,” the youth replied, 
“Until my loved one stands outside. 
Your kindness I can ne’er repay; 

Such happiness is mine today!” 
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Turned Orpheus, and walked once more 
The weary miles to Hades’ door. 

He drove the maiden from his mind 

For fear that he would look behind, 


The youth advanced with quickened tread; 
The light of day appeared ahead. 

All warning now was cast aside; 

He turned to view his future bride. 


But as he looked, she gave a cry, 
And disappeared before his eye. 
The one whom he had hoped to save, 
Was still confined within the cave. 


The lover brooded o’er the maid, 
“T shall not eat or drink,” he said. 

And so he nestled near the shore 

Until he joined his love once more. 


Clouds 
JEAN NEWMAN 


Once I lay upon a hillside, 
Watching fleecy clouds roll by; 
And I thought what fun to frolic 
Like those sheep across the sky. 


I, one day beside my window, 
Looking out upon the storm, 
Wondered how the grayish wolves 
From the sheep had taken form. 


iv, 
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Death By A Dart 


RICHARD FUNKHOUSER 


formal attire were again a common sight to Washington 

citizens. Congress was in session, foreign officials were 
back, and the winter social season was in full swing. In the 
beautiful ballroom of one of the capitol’s large hotels a gala 
affair was in progress. The huge room was filled, the govern- 
ment well represented. 

As inconspicuously as possible Nelson Donnelly moved slowly 
around the room. He was enjoying one of his favorite pastimes, 
that of observing everyone closely. He would scrutinize people’s 
faces, watch their actions, and then try to determine just what 
type of person each was. He had become rather accomplished 
at this art and it was one reason why he had had such a success- 
ful career as a government secret service agent. 

Nelson was on duty to supply the customary protection the 
government always provided for its own officials: and those of 
other countries at public gatherings. Knowing many of the 
guests, he would have had no difficulty in mingling had he wanted 
to avoid suspicion. 

That night was different from others, however, for some- 
thing very tragic happened. It was late in the evening when a 
woman’s cry rang out through the room. Her partner, an Euro- 
pean ambassador, had crumpled to the floor. Turning a ghastly 
shade of blue, his body was drawing up in spasmodic jerks. It 
was horrible! Many turned away, while others strained to see. 
Everyone stopped dancing, the music died away, and there was 
a death-like hush over the room. 

Although Nelson was strolling near the scene when he heard 
the cry, he did not make a move in that direction. In the same 
instant he glanced at his wrist watch and gripped his service 
_ revolver. From the corner of his eye, he also saw a man run to 


im sedans, uniformed doormen, ladies, and gentlemen in 


..» the side of the Ambassador’s partner. The next moment he 
» + secretly signalled his assistants to take charge and then hurried 
_ » to his hosts to explain that an investigation on the scene would 
~ \.. be necessary. 


“Yes, yes, of course,” replied one of the senators. ‘“Every- 


: : “s thing must be done. This is terrible.” 


Seeing that all exits were closed and guarded Nelson returned 
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to the group that stood around the Ambassador’s motionless 
form. He ordered the body to be taken from the room; it 
was evident that he was dead. There was a murderer in the 
room! The Ambassador had not died of natural] causes, regard- 
less of the dissipated life he may have lived. The cause of the 
Ambassador’s death was soon explained. An assistant who had 
been examining the body began to converse with Nelson in low 
tones, at the same time showing him a small object which he 
had wrapped in a handkerchief. 

“This is a poisonous dart,” he explained, ‘“‘which was in his 
hand. He must have pulled it from his body.” 

“This is one step,’’ Nelson commented briefly as he put the 
wrapped dart in his pocket. ‘Now, with whom was the Ambassa- 
dor dancing?” 

“The Countess Morenne,” the agent said as he turned to a 
lady who seemed to be in her early fifties. She was resting on 
the arm of a young man. Both agents saw that the case had 
to be handled with discretion, so Nelson was quickly introduced 
to the couple. He immediately became suspicious of the Countess, 
and to get a private interview without arousing her suspicions, 
he suggested that she be taken out to another room if the death 
had been too much excitement for her. Escorted by the young 
man and an agent she left the room. Nelson had everyone as- 
sume the positions they had when the Countess cried out. Those 
who were within reasonable distance of the spot were questioned 
and everybody was searched. 

While this was being done Nelson went to question the Count- 
ess. He found she had been in Washington only a month. Prior 
to that time she had been visiting in Rio de Janerio where she 
had lived before the World War. During the war and after- 
wards she lived in Europe with her husband. By further ques- 
tioning Nelson found that she had known the Ambassador for a 
number of years and that they had always been good friends. 

As a matter of routine he put the same questions to the 


young man who was her nephew. He had been traveling for ° 

the past few years and had accompanied the Countess from Rio’ _ 
de Janerio.. Nelson dismissed them and returned with his © 
agents. There, with the chief, they reviewed the information ~~ 


that had been collected. 
“What clues do you have, Donnelly?” the chief asked first. 


“This dart,’ Nelson said as he pulled it from his pocket. “It — 


was in the Ambassador’s hand and is made of a hollow thorn 


é > * bs 


a 
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with bits of a soft feather to stabilize its flight. It can be thrown 
or shot, but I don’t believe it was used this way.” He turned to 
his assistants. ‘‘Did any of you find a person, or anything that 
would create suspicion in view of the method used to murder the 
Ambassador ?” 

“No, we didn’t,”’ answered Shields, one of the agents. ‘What 
did you find from that couple you questioned—especially the 
Countess ?”’ 

“IT was coming to that. Chief, the Countess Morenne was 
dancing with the Ambassador. It may be possible that she used 
it. Her background looked very suspicious.” 

“Certainly she wouldn’t be foolish enough to murder him 
when she was dancing with him,” broke in another agent. “That 
would be suicide.” 

“That’s what bothers me,” Nelson answered. “It all looks 
very simple as you say, but the catch is that it is so simple on 
the surface that it doesn’t look plausible. I don’t think we’ll be 
able to make as much from the clues at the scene of the murder 
as from the past history of both the Ambassador and the Count- 
ess. I found they had been acquainted for a long time.” 

“Yes,” said the chief, “I know something about the Countess. 
While I was with the Intelligence Service before and during the 
war we ran across her a number of times. She was pretty active 
in those days of intrigue and plotting. I believe in a short time 
I can obtain a pretty full history of her and probably one of the 
Ambassador. They may prove to be the missing links in our 
evidence. It looks as if we are on the right trail, but there are 
a lot of questions to be answered if we are to solve this case. 
It must be done in a hurry, too, because we have to give some 
sort of explanation to the Ambassador’s country. As you know 
it is an intricate affair. 

“That will be all to-night, men,” he continued. “Orders will be 
on your desks in the morning. Good night. By the way, Don- 
nelly, here are some records which you are to take to Detroit to- 
_ morrow. They relate to a fur smuggling case.” 

“T had hoped to work on this murder case, Chief.” 

“Don’t think we will need you. It’s a pretty important case 

and I’m going to give it my personal attention. Besides, we 


me - seem to be on the right track already. If you’re needed in De« 


troit, stay; if not, come back as soon as possible.” 
With an urgent message to return, Nelson left Detroit late 
the next night. As he rode he pulled it from his pocket. ‘‘To-night. 
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at a smaller affair,” he re-read, “Senator McGaughey was a 
target of another dart. Struck his wallet and he was unharmed. 
Countess Morenne was present. Try...” 

He returned it to his pocket and just sat thinking. His mind 
ran over the events of the night before and the bit of news he 
had received a short time before. The next morning he met the 
Chief and Shields, the agent in charge the night before. 

“What next?” Nelson asked as he entered. 

“We're still in the dark,” the chief answered as he shook his 
head rather hopelessly. “We’ve got more facts but nothing seems 
to fit. We found that the two darts used so far are the product 
of a tribe of Brazilians, located a couple of thousand miles up 
the Amazon.” 

“From Brazil, eh,’’ Nelson repeated. “That certainly points 
to the Countess, but as before, it seems too sure to be true. 
What else?” 

“Look at this report of the Countess. You’ll notice it men- 
tions the Ambassador’s name, and also names in his family. By 
reading between the lines we can almost see a motive for the 
Countess, but then we can’t be sure.” 

“Of course, the Countess wasn’t dancing with the Senator 
last night?” Nelson asked. 

“No,” Shields answered, “but she was standing near, with 
that young fellow, her nephew, I believe. But the main point is 
that the trails of the Senator and the Countess crossed once in 
Europe before the war. At first they said they didn’t know each 
other but then the Countess seemed to remember that she had 
known him. She couldn’t remember any details and the Senator 
couldn’t remember at all.” 

“If the Countess did use that dart, how did she shoot it?” 

“We think she threw it,” the chief replied. ‘Everybody was 
searched closely for an instrument but nothing was found. You 
see, we have plenty of information and some clues but little real 
evidence. We’ve a chance to accomplish something at the White 
House reception tonight, and we’ve got to watch everybody.” — 


The White House was well filled that night and a long line 
was waiting for an opportunity, namely, to shake the president’s ~ .- 
hand. There seemed to be an unnatural atmosphere over the 
guests and doubtless the conversation of many groups turned to . 


the recent murder. Was the murderer present? Was someone 
to be a victim tonight? 
Seeing that the place was covered by fellow agents, Nelson 
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strolled around until he found the Countess. She was with her 
nephew and as a matter of habit he watched them both very 
carefully. 

They strolled along slowly, unaware of the agent’s presence 
or purpose. As Nelson watched them closely he moved nearer— 
almost within a few feet. Suddenly, as if everything was per- 
fectly clear to him, he pounced on the young man’s right arm. In 
front of them lay a splintered dart at the feet of another Euro- 
pean ambassador. 

Quickly the secret service agents swung into action. So ex- 
pertly did the broken dart and the struggling murderer disappear 
that only a few nearby guests noticed the commotion. 

Late that night the agents were gathered again at head- 
quarters. The chief was at his desk looking over a strange little 
piece of mechanism about eight inches long. To it was attached 
a small flexible steel tube, and at the end of the tube was a 
formal shirt stud. 

“Well, Donnelly,” he said, “this is certainly an ingenious 
trick. How did he operate it?” 

“The little barrel which hurled the dart was fastened to his 
forearm inside of his coat sleeve. The tube ran to a hole on his 
shirt and the stud appeared as a regular one. When he found his 
target he would aim his arm and then pull the stud at the end of 
the tube. This pulled the small cable in the tube and thus re- 
leased the dart. It was a clever trick and practically impossible 
to discover.” 

“Here’s one case,” the chief said with a sigh of satisfaction, 
“which I didn’t think I would close so soon. That was splendid 
work, Donnelly, splendid work. But how in the world did you 
know it was the nephew and not the Countess?” 

Lighting a cigarette Nelson made himself comfortable in a 
chair. 

“Tt came to me in a second, even to his motive. I watched the 
expression on his face and I saw the approaching ambassador. 
_ I also remembered that the nephew had just been to Brazil, too, 
-and I knew I couldn’t be wrong. It was indeed a break.” 
“My congratulations,” said Shields. “But what was that 
fellow’s motive?” 

“It’s like this. The young murderer was an ardent nation- 
_ alist of a certain European power. Opposing his country’s 
theory of government are two other European powers that have 
radical forms of government themselves. It seems these two 
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factions are trying to establish their influence in our country. 
Because he thought he could aid his country’s cause he attempted 
to remove the ambassadors of these other two countries. In the 
instance of the Senator, he had poor aim. In one case he was 
successful—and in the other he wasn’t. “That, my dear Watson, 
was his motive.’ ” 


The Spelling Bee 
HELONE HARLOW 


Our teacher had a spelling bee, 

And everyone was there; 

My mamma wore a brand new dress, 
And teacher curled her hair. 


Right there was old man Broddington, 
Who had a gold-tipped cane; 

And Susie Jones came talkin’ ’round, 
About the snow and rain. 


Then everybody hushed at once, 
When teacher stood and said, 
“We'll start at this row first of all, 
And see who gets ahead.”’ 


Poor Tim said, “K-A-T spells cat,” 
And then I laughed out loud; 

As Tim sat down, a twitter went 

A sweeping through the crowd. 


And then my turn to spell came next, 
And Tim did laugh with glee; 
In-com-pre-hen-si-bil-i-ty— 

She gave that word to me. 
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Ling 


JOHN GREEN 


hotly upon the large rice field on the hill. A mist rose 
from the ground for a few feet and then evaporated. 

Ling stood near the door of his stone house and allowed his 
eyes to wander over the prosperous-looking hill. It was his hill, 
as it had been his father’s, and various other ancestors whiom he 
could trace back beyond the age of Confucius. He was proud of 
this lengthy string of ancestors, but sometimes wondered why the 
one who had decided to build here had done so. The hill, over- 
looking a large city, was hard to irrigate, and his neighbors 
looked with envy at the man who was able to do it with the 
assistance of his large family. 

The political and national events of China swirled about the 
family unknown, for they lived in a sort of happy existence, 
neither knowing nor caring who ruled the country: They paid 
taxes as directed, and grumbled as the collector from the city 
measured out his annual share of the farm’s rice. 

His wife was a small, quiet woman, considered educated be- 


A MILD rain had just fallen in the valley, and the sun shone 


; ° cause she had spent most of her life in a small parochial school 
. + before she had been brought, at the age of fifteen, to the farm. 


Ling sighed in a satisfied manner and went into the kitchen of 
his house, where the boys of the family were being served their 
mid-day meal. It was too bad, he reflected as he took his place 
at the head of the table, that three girls had to be mixed with the 
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abundance of boys. Perhaps he could make a good trade for 
them in marriage, but he must remember to keep one for the 
housework. 

The male members ate quietly and slowly. 

“The rice,” ventured the oldest son as the meal drew to a 
close, “is doing nicely.” 

The remark was directed toward Ling, who gave it thought- 
ful consideration, approved of it, and then graciously agreed 
with a slight revision. 

“Yes, but a little too well developed for this stage of the sea- 
son. Perhaps we shall harvest early.” 

The silence being broken, the young men began a discussion, 
or several, in which the father did not join. He sat in parental 
dignity, smoking silently, and sometimes nodding. 

Suddenly the feeling of quiet and contentment left him; his 
face became an emotionless mask, and he leaned toward the 
group, which immediately became quiet. Everyone looked at 
him. 

He spoke. “I am indeed growing old, my sons—much older 
than my years will say, much older than I appear, for I have 
reached that stage of life wherein the hearing becomes defective. 
For one short moment I seemed to hear one of you say that our 
beloved ancestors spoke falsely.” 

All turned to stare at Lao, the sixteen-year-old boy who was 
visibly frightened. 

“T but said that one of them, the one who prophesied danger 
for us, was—was mistaken, perhaps.” 

“Go on,” said the father, very softly. 

“You recall an old proverb which foretold unquiet death in 
the ninth generation after the prophecy was made?” 

Ling thought for a moment. ‘Yes,’ he said. 

“We are the ninth generation.”’ The young speaker gathered 
courage, for he knew that most of his brothers were on his side. 

“Why should anyone harm us? We have offended no one. 
We are poor, and there are many like us in this land, more than 


have ever been counted. Besides, there is always the Great Wall ’ 

which could keep out any invader. Therefore, I believe that the 

person who made this foolish prophecy was, at least, mistaken.” | 
The small room became perfectly quiet, as the women stopped - 


their automatic efforts at cooking and listened. 


The oldest member of the family sat thoughtfully and realized 


that a son of his had just doubted the word of an ancestor. In 
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the old days the boy would have been flogged. To make the mat- 
ter worse, he saw the same belief in the faces of the remainder 
of his family. They were waiting to see what he would answer, 
and he realized uncomfortably that he had nothing to say. The 
quiet must have lasted for over a full minute, until at last he 
said, still softly, “Go back to the fields.” 

Everyone rose and went out into the sun again, except Ling, 
who went to look at the oxen, knowing that they would not quib- 
ble over his ancient relatives. 

He knew, somehow, that this was the old protest of one gen- 
eration that its forerunner was outmoded, wrong, and decrepit; 
but realizing this helped him not at all. He knew, also, that he 
had been defeated for the first time in an argument, and by his 
own son. 

The afternoon wore on and on, and the sun became hotter. 
Vapor rose sluggishly from the ground, and all of the workers 
felt drowsy and heavy. Perspiration trickled into their eyes, and 
doubled the weight of their clothes. The mosquitoes, ever pres- 
ent when misery and heat are together, came and bit deeply. 

Their buzzing continued and increased, and gradually be- 
came a roar, when the laborers suddenly realized that it was not 
the buzzing of mosquitoes that they heard. They all looked to- 
ward the sky. 

The family had seen airplanes before, but not this many at 
once. There were twelve, all quite high and barely visible. 

Work ceased while all witnessed the flight of the group. They 
continued in a line toward the great city which was easily visible 
from the hilltop. Reaching a point directly over it, they seemed 
to pause for a moment, and then one turned half over and dived. 
Almost straight down it went, faster and faster, while the others 
circled above. At last it jerked upward abruptly, and something 
was seen falling from it to the ground. When it struck, some- 
where in the city, a roar like that of an avalanche followed. A 
huge column of black smoke rose straight upward and pointed 
accusingly at the planes. 

- Another followed the first, and another, and then the rest 


bes ‘until the city seemed to be nothing but a huge wreck, from 


which poured enormous quantities of smoke, obscuring every- 
thing to the north. 

The planes regained formation and again passed disdainfully 
‘over the small farm, disappearing in the direction from where 
they were first sighted. 
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Then only did the dazed little group think of moving. They 
had remained silent since the beginning of the spectacle. 

The boys came slowly back to the house, each glancing 
strangely at Ling as he passed. He thought he detected respect- 


ful submission in their glances. When Lao walked by, he did 


not even raise his head, but bowed slightly and continued on his 
way. 

Noticing this, Ling suddenly remembered the prophecy, and 
felt almost contented again. China might be torn apart, cities 
destroyed, his own family scattered, but he would be master of 
what was left of it forever because he had upheld the word of 
an ancestor. He would remember to burn more prayer papers 
on the next holiday. 


Spring Melody 
MARY VIRGINIA LEACH 


A deep, clear sky of fleckless blue— 

Green blades of grass, all drenched in dew— 
Each tiny violet leaf uncurls— 

Through vivid Nature, spring unfurls. 


The gayest flowers we’ve ever had, 
Their beauty makes the children glad; 
The robin’s here to thrill and bless, 
And ripple praise to Nature’s dress. 


The squirrel, frisking to and fro— 
Like everything, he seems to know 
That growing moss and budding trees 
Are signs that chilly winter flees. 


It’s good for either man or beast— 
When bright sunshine beams in the east; 
It’s all so true, we must confess— 

That spring doth bring us happiness. 


> 
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A Forest Drama 
ANNA MARY WILKINS 


ly cloaking them in deceptive softness. The woods were 

still; not a bird nor an animal stirred. There was no sign 
of life. The snow was yet unmarred by tracks or breaks, and the 
stage was set. The whole forest was waiting. 

Presently, the characters appeared—one by one. First, on 
this gleaming stage came a baby fawn, a soft brown, flecked by 
the falling snow. Behind it came the mother, a young, soft-eyed 
doe. She was watchful, and her ears twitched warily as she 
searched the secret recesses of the forest. 

The doe followed the fawn to the edge of a small stream. She 
cracked the thin layer of ice with her hoof, and the baby drank. 
Then the ever-watchful mother lowered her head cautiously and 
did likewise. 

Suddenly, the doe flung up her head, and the fawn pressed 
close to her side, trembling with an unknown fear. 

For a moment they stood there, as if carved from brown rock. 
Then, with a graceful leap, the mother cleared the stream and 
waited impatiently while the trembling fawn followed. 

Through the still woods they flew, and from the opposite side 
of the clearing which they had just left, sprung a gaunt wolf. 
His little eyes were red, and his sides were sunken from hunger. 

Swiftly, with long, loping strides, the menacing form silently 
followed the terrorized deer. They continued thus, until at last 
the fawn and doe were huddled desperately upon the edge of a 
cliff. 

There was no escape, and the wolf advanced triumphantly 
upon the trembling pair. Suddenly, the mother deer flung her- 
self at the wolf, and beat him with her sharp hoofs. He tore 
at the doe’s fore legs with his yellow fangs. They rolled over 
and over in the snow, struggling desperately, and the warm 
blood gushed from their torn flesh. 

The frightened fawn stood at the edge of the forest. Sud- 
denly, he turned and fled. Meanwhile, the combat continued. 
* The mother deer fell, and the wolf was upon her in a flash; but 
_ she was up, and with a sudden lunge, sent the wolf toppling over 
the cliff. 

Then she turned and followed the fawn’s tracks into the 
woods, and they continued on—deeper into the woods. 


Tw snow-laden wind was slipping around the trees, silent- 
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Book Shelf Sleuthing 


THE YEARS, by Virginia Woolf. Harcourt, Brace and Company; 
$2.50; 19387. 


“The Years, an expression of abstract experience.” Such is 


one noted critic’s view of Virginia Woolf’s new book, The Years. ° 


“Abstract” is a most appropriate definition of this whole 
work. Indeed it is so abstract as to have practically no meaning 
at all. 

The book is a series of sketches from the lives of several indi- 
viduals, and exhibits their thoughts and their inner lives. The 
sketches end so abruptly that they leave the reader in mid-air. 

Her characters, although well described, are exceedingly 
vague in their actions. Their motives are never clear and their 
lives seem very monotonous. Miss Woolf, with her keen imagi- 
nation, might, I think, have been able to give the book and the 
characters more life. 

Her choice of words is excellent. Her descriptive ability is 
real and picturesque. Observe, for example, this one passage.. . 


“It was a summer evening; the sun was setting; the sky 
was blue still, but tinged with gold, as if a thin veil of gauze 
hung over it, and here and there in the gold-blue amplitude 
an island of cloud lay suspended.” 


On the whole, I found the book very dry and uninteresting— 
sometimes even boring. To those, however, who have ability to 
read between the lines, this book would probably prove most 
interesting. 

—CATHERINE FUNKHOUSER. 


—_]j— 


IN THE STEPS OF ST. PAUL, by H. V. Morton. Dodd, Mead & Co.; 
$2.50; 1936. 


In the Steps of St. Paul is a vivid description of an interesting 
journey experienced by the author, in which he retraces the route 


followed by St. Paul twenty centuries ago. In Mr. Morton’s © 


journey were included boat trips, camel and donkey rides, auto 
journeys, and expeditions on foot. 


The author’s manner of relating his adventures is most ab- . 
sorbing and we find his humor cleverly displayed throughout the 


book. The religious element of the book is mostly hero-worship 
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of the author for the apostle. His imagination “turns back the 
pages of history and interprets a great figure of the past, in 


terms of the present.” 
—ELAINE KAYLOR. 


—l]J— 


AND So—VICTORIA, by Vaughan Wilkins. The Macmillan Com- 
pany; $2.50; 1937. 


In Gone With the Wind, Margaret Mitchell takes what glory 
war has and literally tears it to pieces. She takes the horrible 
side and plays upon it. So does Vaughan Wilkins in And So— 
Victoria. All that seemed lovely and beautiful about Victoria 
is practically washed away when her background is exposed. 
Evidently, to judge by these authors, nothing can be real unless 
it has a bad side. Nevertheless, from a time of royal scandal 
and plots, Victoria arises as a symbol of a new era. 

The author has reproduced historical characters such as the 
scheming Cumberland and dowdy Queen Caroline, as well as 
characters of his own invention. There is Christopher, young 
and idealistic; beautiful Deb, a waif who becomes a great singer; 
and the lovable and dependable Lord Setoun. 

Mr. Wilkins, with what seems a magic touch, has woven his 
characters into a book which will fascinate any reader. From 
fast-moving adventure to tender romance to stark horror, he 
leads you. All over the world he leads, and you follow breath- 
lessly. 

This is a book, no matter how realistic, that will always hold 
the power to charm its readers. 

—CATHERINE FUNKHOUSER. 


—L_|— 


MIDNIGHT ON THE DESERT, by J. B. Priestley. Harper and 
Brothers; $3.00; 1937. 


Midnight on the Desert is a book of America and Americans 
by an Englishman—a distinctive combination which results in 
‘an equally distinctive creation. Contrary, perhaps, to what the 
title seems to suggest, Midnight on the Desert is not fiction, but 
a revelation of Mr. Priestley’s travels and experiences in the 
United States. 
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The author, figuratively speaking, tears America asunder 
from New York to Hollywood, and with striking candor relates _ 
factors, good as well as bad, of American civilization as they — 
appear under the eyes of an acute observer. 

In New York City Mr. Priestley finds that “the city assumes 
a queer menacing aspect, not only to me, I feel, but to all the 
people I know there”. 

His fascinating discussions of such topics as industrial civili- 
zation, co-education, fiction, and the cultural arts give the needed 
variety to the book. 

Even though this book may not interest everyone, some sec- 
tions will afford welcome relief from the monotony of modern 
fiction. 

—CLAUDE COAKLEY. 
leh 
AFTER EDEN, by Emma Gray Trigg. G. P. Putman’s Sons; 
$2.00; 1937. 

Virginia! Its hills, its rivers, its trees, its storms—all of it 
has helped give After Eden the freshness, the freedom, the 
pathos, and the gaiety in which it is so abundant. 

Mrs. Trigg has brought together quite a variety of subjects 
in her book. There is lively, elfish Pan; Pygmalion, cool and 
lovely; Diana, goddess of night; the roar of waves on a shore; 
life and death; and pear blossoms drifting softly down. There 
is daring realism, romanticism, and mystery. There are poems 
that are trivial and some that hold much truth. From “Dare to 
Remember’”’: 

“Only the thing the heart can remember, 
That only endures. 
That is the essence from which you may fashion 
Life that is yours. 
Dreams that are new and old beauty remembered, 
These you may trust; 
These are the wings that will lift you forever 
Out of the dust!” 

From this selection it is easy to see that After Hden is more 
than “just another book of poetry”. Wistful and intriguing in 
its simplicity, its smooth-flowing rhythm grips the reader al- 
most forcibly. 

This book impressed me as no other poetry book has ever 
been able to do. I found its verses refreshing and uplifting. 
This book, to all lovers of poetry, should prove fascinating and 
appealing. ae 

—CATHERINE FUNKHOUSER. 
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Literary Diagnosis 
AUDREY OTT 


Dear Crisp, 

Your magazine seems to contain more newspaper material 
and less real talent in this issue. Your ideas are very attractive, 
and the “Beauty Contest” page is quite clever and unique. 

Sincerely, 
THE TAJ. 


Dear Acorn, 

The cuts and pen drawings representing the articles, stories, 
and poems are most excellent. The essay-type observations—for 
example, “The Big Apple’—are very original, and the sub-titles 
are an asset to your literary department. The story “Tribute”, 
written by Harriet Cantrell, especially appealed to me. 

Yours sincerely, 
THE TAJ. 


Dear Critic, 

I enjoyed leafing through your interesting pages. The make- 
up of your magazine is unusually attractive and clever. The 
drawings are excellent, and the theme is carried out well. I par- 
ticularly liked the story “Bent Twig’, written by your Literary 
Editor, Miss Mallie Ramsey. | 

. Cordially yours, 
THE TAJ. 
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Dear Bumble-Bee, 

The stories and poems are very interesting, but there would 
be a great improvement if there were more illustrations for 
these writings. I particularly liked the originality shown in the 
poem, “Just Somebody”, written by Jack Hodges. 

Sincerely yours, 
THE TAJ. 


Dear Record, 

More illustrations representing your stories and poems would 
improve your November issue. A great deal of originality is 
shown in your “Each In His Own Tongue” department. 

The change of the position of the staff in the latest issue is 
much to your advantage. I see that the lack of illustrations for 
your writings has been remedied to a great extent in the Decem- 
ber issue. The story, “Pretty Boy’, by Anita Geargeson is most 
interesting. 

Respectfully yours, 
THE TAJ. 


Dear Missile, 

You show a great deal of originality and cleverness in this 
issue—particularly the drawings. They are very realistic and 
illustrate many of the stories in an interesting manner. The 
cover is most attractive, and the “Tribute to Amelia Earhart” by 
Julian Rooks, Jr. is very appropriate. 


Yours sincerely, 
THE TAJ. 
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Our Grins 


H. H. S. Scientific Utopia 


Twenty-five Years Hence 
ANNA MARY WILKINS 


Coaches Wolfe and Johnston have just ordered an extra sup- 
ply of nuts, bolts, and screws for emergency repairs Friday night 
when Harrisonburg’s robot basketball teams play Staunton’s 
robot teams. — 

Mrs. H. T. Lindsey just enrolled her latest arrival, a seven 
pound boy, in the City Incubator where he will receive the usual 
twelve year course. 

Alice Garner manages the new Vitamin Automat in Harri- 
sonburg. You drop a nickel in the slot and get your favorite 
vitamin. 

The faculty no longer groans over examination papers since 
the new innoculation curriculum has been introduced. Dr. C. 
Weeks is in charge of administering shots of Biology, English, 
French, and other academic studies, while Dr. Monger super- 
vises the commercial hypodermic. 

The annual diffusion of sulphur dioxide gas in the chemistry 
laboratory no longer disturbs the school. Professor Warren 
Cline, one of our old students, has perfected his “Caloring”, a 
chemical substance which removes the obnoxious odor from SOs. 

The most important of the recent crime inventions is the 
“saint machine”. The principle of this discovery is the conver- 
sion of evil intentions to good ones. Mr. T. W. Williamson, Jr. 

was one of the first to be experimented upon. In his senior year 
he was caught in the act of lighting a firecracker in the hall when 
the machine was turned on him. Mr. Williamson is now studying 
for the clergy. 

Another crime discovery before the new innoculation cur- 
riculum was introduced was the administration of electric shots 
to culprits. This has eliminated the time-worn detention hall. 
This was created by the great inventor, Carroll Hasler. 

Dr. Joe Logan and his colleagues, of the Rockefeller Medical 
Center, were horrified over the recent report of a woman with a 
cold, in Hungary. They have recently hastened to Europe by 
rocket plane where they plan to investigate the unusual case. 
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This is practically the first case reported in five years since 
its elimination. 

Atwood Strole was seen leaving Mick or Mack the other day, 
with a box of the new mental vitamins. It may do some good . 
but the general opinion seems to be that it is about thirty-five 
years too late. 

There is a movement before the Men’s House of Representa- 
tives to eliminate the general use of condensed food tablets. That 
our housewives seem to be getting entirely unmanageable with 
the lack of work is the general complaint voiced by Speaker Bev- 
erly Blackburn. Your writer has a secret hunch that this will be 
stopped pretty soon, due to our President’s interference. After 
all, she is a woman, too. 

An explosion rocked our fair city the other day when James 
Crown’s rocket ship exploded. The ship was being kept in his 
basement until a garage could be built—sometime—maybe. As 
usual, Mr. Crown overslept, and as he had neglected to set the 
gauge, his hydro-electric furnace ignited the atomic gas and 
exploded the rocket ship. Because of his rather sudden awaken- 
ing, Mr. Crown hasn’t felt quite right yet. 


The Prevaricator 
TOMMY WILLIAMSON 


Some say he has no conscience, 
While others say he’s right, 
And that it’s his privilege 

To lie with all his might. 


Perhaps they’re only white lies 
Or just some fairy tales, 

But any way you take ’em, 
They’re trouble by the pails. 


Now, you may call it gossip, 
Or anything you please, 

It looks like downright lying, 
But will it never cease? 


Now, if he is a liar, 
And lying is a sin, — 
Take the prevaricator— 
Defiate him with a pin. 
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Personal Loans For H. H. S. 
CHARLES BRANUM 


Marshall Crawford has now begun to lend his time in the 
detention hall. 

Orlin Kersh is looking for future loans on note-book paper. 

Wanted! Anyone to lend me cosmetics.—Alice Garner. 

Anyone who has 40 winks to lend Charles Earman will please 
call at room 310. 

Audrey Ott will talk to anyone who has the time to listen. 

Billy Paxton will gladly lend his gun to anyone who will shoot 
one of those dictators. 

Tommy Williamson has a few excuses for unprepared lessons 
to lend to anyone who needs them. 

The freshmen have plenty of school spirit to lend the senior 
class. 

Names and addresses of college girls may be obtained from 
Abe Lincoln. 

Mrs. Stanley has a few history books to lend to the senior 
class if they can remember to return them on time. 

Wanted! Questions! Any silly questions to ask the teachers 
will be appreciated a great deal by Jack Mahool. 

Special Detective desiring a position, please see Mr. Garrison. 


Anita Monger: “The people in Germany surely have a hard time.” 
Phyllis Early: “If I lived in Germany I just wouldn’t listen to 
Mussolini.” 


Tommy: “How does the safety pin make one nation more de- 
pendent on another?” 

Mrs. Stanley (jokingly): ‘‘Well, Tommy, don’t you use safety 
pins?” 

Tommy: “No, not any more.” 


Jane Strickenberg: “Oh! Didn’t you hear a mouse squeak?” 
Bill O’Donnell: ‘Well, what do you want me to do, oil it?” 


A college professor once remarked: “The C pupil studies his 
lessons while the A pupil studies his teachers.” 


FRAN K CLINE E 
—PLUMBING and HEATING— 
102 East Market Street Phone 418-W 
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Henk eet Visit LOEWNER’S 

: 5 BEAUTY SHOPPE 

NEW STEAM BAKERY 3 Beauty Items—$1.00 on & 
E Quality’ Baker Products Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 2 
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a 38 S. Liberty St. Phone 115 _ Over FRIDDLE'S § 
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Mr. oa “What is the difference between the direct and the 
indirect object?” 

Paul Stevens: “That’s what I say! What’s the difference, any- 
way?” 


Tommy (on date with Martha): “This is only the hypothesis.” 
Martha: ‘‘Never mind the conclusion.” 


A college student once asked his English professor how long a 
theme should be. The professor responded that it should be as 
long as a woman’s skirt. When asked how long this was, the 
professor said, “Long enough to cover the subject, but short 
enough to make it interesting.” 


And when somebody yells, ‘Fire,’ in Chicago, the people don’t 


make for the nearest exit; they duck.—Southern Collegian. 
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Repair Service While You Wait & 


| Daily News Record | LOKER’S REPAIR SHOP 
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We deliver to you free 
J. T. LOKER, Prop. 5 
Phone 86-R 45 E. Market St. & 


Daly Brothers Shoe Co. 


“ONE OF HARRISONBURG’S. GREAT ENTERPRISES - 
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Warden (to doomed prisoner): “Do you have any requests to 
make before I turn on the juice?” 

Prisoner: ‘Yeah, take it easy. I’ve got a weak heart.” 

—Selected. 

Lecturer (in village hall) : ““Now you all know what a molecule 
is 99 

Chairman (interrupting): “Most of us do, but perhaps you’d 
better explain for the benefit of those who have never been up 
in one.”—Selected. 


Orlin Kersh: ‘What sports do you like best?” 
Doris Jean Berry: “Those who are free with their money, and 
know when to say good-night and go home.”’ 


He: “What would I have to give you for just one little kiss?” 
She: ‘Chloroform !’’—Selected. 
a) el. 


GLEN SHOMO CENTRAL COAL COMPANY = 


Harrisonburg’s Oldest LEADING BRANDS OF COAL 
Tire and Battery Store 


“Ours Is A Black Business—But We 
Phone 674-J Treat You White” 


The Miles Music Company 
PIANOS—BAND INSTRUMENTS—SUPPLIES 
RADIOS AND SHEET MUSIC 
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5 DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER Enjoy the smartness of Suits and 


Coats that are expertly Dry Cleaned. 


Company 
z E. Z. Payments HAYDEN’S DRY CLEANING 
} Tires, Radios, Batteries, Heaters WORKS 


2} Phone 288 149 S. Main St. Phone 274 165 N. Main St. 
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A distinguished doctor at a lunatic asylum went to the telephone 
and found difficulty in getting his connection. Exasperated, 
he shouted to the operator, ‘Look here, girl, do you know who 
I am?” 

“No,” came back the calm reply, “but I know where you are!” 

—Selected. 
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The man at the theater was annoyed by the conversation in the 
row behind. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but we can’t hear a word.” 

“Oh,” replied the talkative one; “and is it any business of yours 
what I’m telling my wife?” 


Newly-wed: “‘There’s something wrong with this steak. It 
tastes queer.” 

Wifey: “I can’t understand it, dear. I did burn it a little, but 
I rubbed vaseline on it right away.’’—Selected. 
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THE QUALITY SHOP Heats Ue 
. : SPRING STYLES 
Harrisonburg’s Newest 


Pe CHAS. L. FAULS CLOTHING | 
Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear Store COMPANY x 


PHOTOGRAPHERS OF DISTINCTION a 
z We Specialize in Making Photographs for Schools and Colleges z 


J. C. Deane Studio 


ON Shae SHOE COMPANY 
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Wi Warner Bros. New THE BEST SHOWS IN TOWN 


be Gala” Matinee 2 and 4—Eve. 7 and 9 


Some of the Big Pictures booked for the month of March—Dorothy Lamour in 
Goldwyn’s “THE HURRICANE.” Fredric March in DeMille’s “THE BUCCANEER.” 
Watch for “SNOW WHITE and the SEVEN DWARFS.” 
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Orlin (studying French): “Is dog masculine or feminine?” 
Tommy: “Just depends on the dog.” 


Jake Stickley: ‘““Mrs. Stanley, are the Knights of Labor the men 
who work on the night shift?” 


Miss Stribling: “I see you are early of late.” 
G. W. Donovan: “I was behind before.” 
Miss Stribling: “Now you are first, at last.’”’—Selected. 


“Laugh that off if you can,” said the fat man’s wife as she wired 
a button onto his vest.—Selected. 


Don’t expect students to be angels if the teachers make them 
work like the devil. 


KINDLESS 
CAVERNS 


Wonderful and Spectacular 
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SEEDS 
Established 1911 FARM IMPLEMENTS 


= Field Garden Flower 
| THE WETSEL SEED CO., Inc. 


HARRISONBURG, VA. 
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J. 0. STICKLEY & SONS 


FRIDDLE’S RESTAURANT 


B. NEY & SONS y a 
On the Square 
“Where Young People SPECIAL NOW 
Feel at Home” JUMBO SODA 


Tommy: “I washed my hair last night and I can’t do a thing 
with it.” 


Caroline Crown: “You must wash it every night.” 


The Japanese national hobby: Collecting China.—Selected. 


Traveler: “I made two trips from London to New York and 
didn’t even have time to take a bath.” 


Stay-at-home: ‘You dirty double-crosser !’’—Selected. 


A spinster answered her doorbell, encountered a snappy young 
man with a worldly look and a sample case. 


“TI represent the So-and-So Wool Company,” he began. “Would 
you be interested in coarse yarns?” 


“Of course!’’ breathed the old maid hopefully. “Tell me a few.” 


—Selected. 
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Since 1874 ' Modern Plumbing and Supplies § 
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Air Conditioning = 
120 E. Elizabeth St. Phone 306 & 
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. “Anything from a Visiting Card to a Catalogue.” 
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; Strictly PRIVATE? 


Her message was for the boy friend only, but it’s family news now. & 
Some one—her best friend, perhaps—should tell her she can have & 


ANOTHER TELEPHONE— in her bedroom—for only a few cents a day. 
Call Harrisonburg 12000 to Order Extensions 


Harrisonburg Mutual Telephone Company | 
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'» © Every child should drink at least one quart daily.” 
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PHONE 234 57 SOUTH MASON STREET 
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EAT MORE 
IMPERIAL ICE CREAM 
FOR HEALTH 
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